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| For the Presbyterian. 
A FALSE RUMOUR CORRECTED. 
Mr. Editor—There has been a rumour in 
circulation, that the Rev. S. M. Gay ley 
Wilmington, Delaware, had abandoned the Pres- 
byterian Church, and identified himself with the 
ew-school party; and as there has been con- 
siderable 
his name appearing on the (so called) corrected 
minutes of that body; I therefore deemed it to 
be my duty to.one whom I have long known, 
and very high'y esteemed, and one whose repu- 
tation and calling deserve to be vindicated, to 
write to him a letter of inquiry on the subject. 
I accordingly did so, and received the following 
answer, which I shall take as a favour if you 
will insert in your paper. A Susscriser. 


My dear Friend—you are hereby authorized 
and requested, to contradict in the most positive 
manner, the report, that I have abandoned the 
Presbyterian Church, and connected myself with 
the New-school party; and to declare, that 
the persons who allowed my name to be re- 
ported in the’ minues of the Synod of Penns ‘| 
vania, asa member of the Presbytery of Wil- 
mington, must have,done so, with an intention 
to deceive, because. they knew that I had not 
even a shadow of ecclesiastical connexion with 
them, nor any affinity for either their doctrines 
or measures. That I am now, and have been, 
for nearly five years, a member of the Presby- 
tery-of New Castle, to which even slander itself 
will not dare to impute New-schoolism. That 
I most cordially approve of the glorious re- 
form recently effected in the Presbyterian 
Church, and finally, that, by the grace of God 
I am resolved to exert my little influence, for 
the perpetuity and promotion of the great prin- 
ciples secured to the Church by said reform. 

Yours most sincerely, 5. M. Gayiey. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COLPORTEURS IN FRANCE. 

The agency of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Paris, employed the last year seven- 
ty-two colporteurs, who visited thirty-two de- 

nts, and put into circulation 5619 Bibles, 
and 75,574 Testaments. ‘They have the most 
satisfactory evidence that these labourers are 
truly devoted, self-denying men, who are will- 
ing to encounter obstacles and endure hardship, 
often sleeping in barns, and living on black 
bread or the coarsest provisions, that they may 
make known to their fellow-men the way of 
life. Many of them were themselves converted 
from popery by the labours of colporieurs and 
the books they distributed. It has been well 
said, that France now furnishes so large a num- 
ber of men willing to engage in these labours, 
as may almost put christians of England and 
America to the blush. : 

The Rev. Mr. Willard, of the American Bap- 
tist Mission in France, says: 

*¢ At present colporting is the only part of the 
work from which we may not be compelled to 
desist by the government. Besides, I deem it 
in the hands of competent persons, one of the 
most important of our labours. Indeed, should 
government, intolerance, or persecution silence 
our preachers, I should advise their commencing 
at once as colporteurs. Of all persons, the col- 
porteur gains the most direct access to the heart 
and conscience. And he may go any where, 
and talk to all who listen; for he talks about his 
merchandize, which he is authorized to exhibit, 
recommend, and sell.” 

This class of labours very much resembles 
the system of Tract visitation pursued in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places in our 
own country, and which it is desirable should be 
adopted wherever there are those who neglect 
the sanctuary and are living far from God. 


COLPORTAGE, TRACT VISITATION, &c. HONOUR- 
. ED BY THE POPE. 


In the recent encyclical letter of the Pope, 
Gregory XVI, recounting “ the great calamities 
of this sorrowful age,” and the “deluge of er- 
rors” diffused by Protestants, he uses the follow- 
ing language : : 

“ Even entering into cities and towns, estab- 
lishing schools of error and impiety, publish- 
ing in print the poison of their doctrines, and 
even penetrating into the cottages of the poor, 
travelling through rural districts, and tnsinua- 
ting themselves into familiar acquaintance with 
the lowest of the people and with the farmers. 
‘hus they leave nomeans unattempted, whether 
‘by corrupt Bibles in the language of the " 
or pestiferous newspapers and other little pub- 
lications, or cavilling conversation, or pretend- 
ed charity to allure ignorant people into their 
‘nets, and induce them to desert the catholic 
faith.” 

Asa means of counteracting these influences, 
plenary indulgence is granted on certain condi- 
tions, to all donations to the Roman Catholic So- 


ciety for propagating the faith. 


For the Presbytenan. 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


JOURNALS OF REV. DR. SCUDDER. 


This devoted missionary, now located at Mad- 
ras, has transmitted journals of the long and 
laborious tours he has made within the last two 
or three years for preaching and the distribu- 
tion of Scriptures and Tracts; some of them 
extending into portions of India; quite unknown 
to American readers, and reaching places where 
it is supposed the foot of a missionary had never 
trod. ‘These journals some of which have been 
published, throw much light on the true and ap- 
palling condition of the heathen ; and show the 
necessity 6f just such labours, with all their dis- 
couragements and peril, not only as a means of 
immediate good, but as the precursor of more 
abiding missionary labour, if the mass of the 
ple are ever to be brought to the saving 
fncwledes of Christ. The journals, in all their 
defails, sometimes truly revolting, can scarcely 
fail to stir up the fountains of benevolence in 
the Christian heart. 

Tour from: Madras to Coimbacoonum.—On 
the 27th June, 1839, he was at Villungkumpar- 
dee, eighty-five miles westwardly from Madras, 
where, as there is no rest-house (a shelter pro- 

vided for travellers,) he took up his position 
under a large tree, preaching and distributing 
Tracts both in Tamul and Teloogoo. 
' ' Proceeding eight miles through rather a 

sparse population, he reached Vickerapardee, 
“and “sent out his native assistants to tell the 
people that he was ready to see them and to dis- 
“tribute books,” oo being a customary mode 
“of procedure.) Many very decent people came, 


of 


ence given to it, in consequence of 


whom it was a pleasure to supply ; among them 


a priest who had before seen sume of the Tracts. 

The next day he reached Verlepurum, 100 
miles from Madras, where the view from the 
government rest-house, of the blue mountains 
at the north-west, was very beautiful. Here he 
distributed 250 portions of Scripture and many 
Tracts. A man had followed him eight miles 
for books and was supplied. 

July 1, 2, and 3, at Teruttelon, Puthaperty, 
and Purnaruttee, the desire for books was less 
than usual, and two Tracts received were re- 
turned. About 250 Gospels in Tamul and 
Teloogoo, and a large number of Tracts, were 
distributed. On the 4th at Kannanchaverdee, he 
saw on the walls of Ammon’s Temple the most 
lewd, though not the most corrupting pictures 
of idols, male and female, that he had ever met. 

July 5 and 6, at Verngarlumpertty and Ver- 
lampurumkupum, he had various success. At 
the former place, a young man brought a Tes- 
tament he had previously received, requesting 
explanations of some parts of it ; and, at the lat- 
ter, about 200 Gospels and a large number of 
Tracts, were given, when the rabble collected 
‘and created so much annoyance that he left, 
and repaired to a government rest-house, where 
he spent a quiet Sabbath. On Monday he re- 
turned, went into the market about ten o’clock, 
and did not leave it till dark. He had here 
“much preaching to do; the concourse of peo- 
ple was great; 200 portions of Scripture and 
as many Tracts were distributed; and “ re- 
tired to rest very weary and with a sick head- 
ache.” Before he left, a man, who brought 
with him several Tracts, came to ask that he 
would “ establish a school there, from which 
light might go forth, as it was a dark land.” 

Proceeding through several villages, (on one 
day travelling at noon asa clouded sky miliga- 
ted the sun’s heat,) and, at length, journeying 
perhaps fifleen miles on the high embankment 
of a river, whereby the water is controlled and 
let off in various directions to water the rice 
fields and grazing lands far and wide, he reach- 
ed Laalpertty on the tenth, where he laboured till 
six o’clock and proceeded to Manaarcoil, and 
the nextday to Murndapum where was “a great 
press for books.” 

On the 11th they came to a small river, but 
so deep that they “ were obliged to unload their 
bandies, and carry over their books on their 
heads.” On each of the two following days, 
being separated from the bandies, he had al- 
most nothing to eat, which created violent head- 
ache ; and on the 13th reached Coimbacoonum, 
a large city and the residence of Rev. Mr. Nim- 
mo, with whom he spent the Sabbath, and, al- 
though scarcely able to be off his couch from 
previous fatigue and want of food, preached in 
the morning, and in the afternoon accompanied 
him to a bungalow, where he preached to the 
children of two of his schools. his, Dr. Scud- 
der says, “ is an immense city, in which there 
ought to be a dozen missionaries and at least 
200 schools.” 

Three Coppersmiths coming eighty miles as 
Inquirers.—The Rev. Mr. Nimmo has been 
greatly encouraged by the influence of Tracts in 
convincing of the folly of idolatry, and bringing 
many tocome for instruction in the true religion. 
On one occasion three coppersmiths, from about 
eighty miles to the west, called on him; one of 
them, an old intelligent Tamulian, who said they 
had read many Tracts, and seen the utter folly 
of idol worship ; that, in the days of their igno- 


rance, they had bowed down to the very idols, 
which. their own hands had made, and they 


were now ashamed of their folly. They saw 
that the Brahmins were blind guides, and that 
there is but one God. One of the last Tracts 
received said, at the end, that there were teach- 
ers of the true religion at Coeimbacoonum who 
‘would be glad to see any that would come to 
them; and they had therefore come to receive 
further instruction. They tarried and conver- 
sed freely with Mr. Nimmo for four hours, and 
the interview was closed with prayer, in which 
they seemed devoutly to join; and they retired 
with liberal additional supplies of books for 
themselves and friends. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JESUITS. 
It has often struck us, as a singular defect in 
our system of education, that, while the atten- 
tion of youth is sedulously directed to the histo- 
ries of Greece and Rome, and other countries 
in which we can take only a very remote inter- 
est, no attempt should ever have been made, 
as far as we are aware, to impress upon the 
youthful mind the history of the Church of 
Christ, in which we all ought to feel a very 
deep and lively concern. ‘That Church is a 


| kingdom which rests on a secure basis; and 


while all the other kingdoms of this world shall, 
in the progress of time, totter and fall, it is 


| destined to flourish inimmortal youth while sun 


and moon endure. We are glad, therefore, to 
see that a prospect is now afforded of having the 
minds of young people stored with the import- 

ant facts of Church History. The Volume,* 

from which we make the following quotation, 
is from the pen of an intelligent Christian lady ; 
and, from the ability, impartiality, and accuracy 

with which it is written, we are disposed to re- 

gard it as an invaluable treasure to schools and 

families. Each of the chapters is accompanied 

with a series of questions, which renders the 
work of the instructer, in using the book com- 

paratively easy. 

“This society, which acknowledges for its 
founder Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish gentleman, 
far surpassed all the other monastic bodies in 

its attachment to the Romish sve. Bound by a 
solemn oath to render the most implicit obedi- 
ence to the pope, the interests of the church and 
the aggrandizement of the papal authority were 
with them synonymousterms. True religion is 
always the same, while the counterfeit changes 
with the spirit of the times, and adapts itself to 
the ever varying opinions of mankind. The 
ancient monastic societies had now fallen into 
general discredit, even in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. Their ignorance of every thing except 

scholastic divinity, in an age when literature 
was eagerly cultivated, exposed them to con- 
tempt; and their voluntary poverty and profess- 
ed humility no longer wore the appearance of 
superior piety, when it was known that they 

possessed immense revenues, and indulged in 
all the luxuries of life. The Jesuits abandoned 
the indolence and seclusion of the cloister, for 
the active pursuits of human society. They 
mingled in all occupations, and engaged in all 
professions, and in every path which led to fame 
they were among the most successful competi- 

tors. Their talents and acquirements were not, 
however, intended to enlighten, but only to 
dazzle mankind, to extend the influence of their 
order, and to revive under a new form, the de- 
spotic authority of the Roman pontiff. No sta- 
tion was considered too humble, no path too 
adventurous, no opinion too bold, no measure 

too daring or criminal, ifit promised to advance 
these ends. Their learning was employed to 
erect a system of casuistry, by which the plain- 
est dictates of morality, and the most authorita- 
tive commands of religion, might be set aside 
when opposed to their purposes, and perjury 
and every crime be justified when it would ad- 
vancethem. The most indulgent of confessors, 
they accommodated themselves to the temper of 
their penitents ; and those whom a rigorous pen- 


* « History of the Christian Church, from the First 


to the Nineteenth Century.” By Christiana Buchan. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant and Son. 1841. 


ance might have disgusted, not only escaped 
punishment, but were encouraged to proceed in 
the same course by the palliatives which these 
masters in the art of sophistry furnished for 
their transgression. Under such circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the consciences, of the 
great were soon intrusted almost entirely to 
their keeping; every prince had a confessor, 
and that confessor was a Jesuit, who often 
managed by his address, not only the spiritual 
concerns of the sovereign, but the temporal 
destinies and welfare of the nation. 

It was not in Europe alone that their zeal was 
displayed. The discoveries and conquests of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese opened a new 
field to the ambition of the pontiffs, and the dis- 
ciples of Loyola were ready to compass sea and 
land to make proselytes to their sway. The 
other orders excited by the spirit of emulation, 
prepared for similar enterprises. Asia, Africa, 
and America, were soon visited by a crowd of 
missionaries, who taught their converts to make 
the sign of the cross, to worship the Virgin, and 
to venerate the Roman pontiff as a sort of ter- 
restrial deity. Where the pagan or heretical 
governments were powerful, these missionaries 
had recourse only to argument and persuasion ; 
but when the reverse was the case, and they 
combated under the protection of Europeans, 
the weapons of their warfare were changed ; 
compulsion became the order of the day, and 
those who resisted their arguments were obliged 
to yieldtotheir power. The Inquisition stretch- 
ed out its branches far and wide; the Spaniards 
established it in the New World, and the Portu- 
guese carried it to the remote quarters of the 
Old. When the latter arrived in India, they 
were agreeably surprised to find upwards of a 
hundred Christian churches on the coast of 
Malabar; but they were soon offended at the 
purity and simplicity which characterised the 
worship of these Oriental Christians, and their 
refusal to acknowlege the authority of the Ro- 
man pontiff. They were still further displeased 
when they found that their church had for 
thirteen hundred years been governed by a regu- 
lar succession of bishops, appointed by the Pat- 
riarchof Antioch. ‘* These churches,” said the 
Portuguese, “ belong to the pope.” ‘ Who is 
the pope ?” said the natives; ‘* we never heard 
of him. We are of the true faith, whatever 
you from the West may be, for we come from 
the place where the followers of Christ were 
first called Christians.” And when the image of 
the Virgin was offered to them, they exclaimed 
indignantly, ‘* We are Christians, and not idola- 
ters.” 


From the London Church Missionary Record. 
POPERY IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Notwithstanding very promising indications, 
Satan has contrived to sow tares very thickly 
among the good wheat. The counteracting in- 
fluences to the Gospel are various, and were in- 
creasing ; but the seasonable assumption of the 
sovereignty of the islands is calculated in some 
respects to provide a remedy for them. But 
the most deadly evil of all Popery, is, in exist- 
ing circumstances, beyond the power of the civil 
Government. We lay before our readers some 
proofs of the subtleties and superstitions of Po- 
pery in New Zealand. 

The following passage is taken from Mr. W. 
R. Wade’s Journal of his visit to the Reingu : 

“ March 23, 1839.—We met a few natives, 
who stoutly defended the Roman Catholic 
bishop, into whose dangerous snare they had 
fallen’ Dr. Pompallier eeruples not to make 
ample use of the prejudices and superstitions of 
the natives, thereon to build his Popish mum- 
mery. On one occasion, he assured the natives 
that he only must be = as a sacred per- 
sonage, and consequently the true minister of 
God; for never had he put his hands to any se- 
cular work, and in his infancy he was fed from 
a sacred vessel with a sacred spoon! But as 
for us, we worked like others, and ate like 
others. Any native of the old school would 
readily draw the desired conclusion. A paper 
of manuscript hymns was shown us, consistin 
of sentences from our Catechism, &c., patch 
together by some of the bishop’s agents. ‘ See,’ 
said Mr. Colenso, ‘ your bishop has stolen these 
words out of our book.’ ‘ Aye,’ said a shrewd 
young man, who was the spokesman of the par- 
ty, ‘ but he tells us that your fathers stole the 
whole of the book from his Church.’ Certain it 
is, that Popery has gained a footing in the land, 
and there is a call for all true Protestants to be 
up and doing.” | 

“Mr. J. Shephard, in a letter dated January 
3, 1840, thus writes: 

“‘ A very small book has been printed by Dr. 
Pompallier, which contains a hymn, a short ac- 
count of the Three-one Jehovah, and the Lord’s 
Prayer; to which is affixed a prayer to the Vir- 
gin Mary. ‘The circumstance of a prayer to 
the Virgin Mary being affixed to that of our 
Lord, in which Our Father which art in heaven 
is alone addressed, needs no comment from me: 
suffice it to say, that it is no doubt preparatory 
to the Papal system of idolatry. ‘Two young 
priests have just arrived at Wangaroa, to be 
stationed here. We are certain that they can 
only do what they are permitted by an all-wise 
and benevolent Being: in this, therefore, we 
may rest satisfied; though the exertions of the 
enemy should call forth, on our part, more cir- 
cumspection and more zeal for the glory of our 
Divine Master, that his sheep may be gathered 
into the one fold of the one only Good Shepherd, 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

Mr. James Stack, in a letter dated Tauranga, 
April 4, 1840, gives fuller particulars : 

‘“‘T mentioned in my last, that a Popish bishop 
was expected among our natives. He has paid 
us a visit; and has gone further south, to Ohi- 
wa, a port for small vessels, eleven hours’ sail 
from this place. While here he set up his 
abominable idolatries at our native villages ; the 
pomp and show of which amused those natives 
who have hitherto kept aloof from Christian in- 
struction at our hands. ‘The first Lord’s-day 
that he set up his abominations, Mr. Brown 
was going round the village, and met the bishop, 
who said—‘ Are you a settler?’ ‘ No,’ said 
Mr. Brown, ‘I am a Protestant missionary.’ 
The bishop remarked, ‘ I have been a long time 
trying to come here but have been hindered ; 
there are many of my persuasion here.’-— Mark 
this! ‘Many of my persuasion here!’ It is 
true that he was invited here by our Heathen 
neighbours; but it was for his gifts, not his re- 
ligion; so that they profess attachment to one 
to secure the other. When Mr. Brown told 
him that we should oppose by a weapon he did 
not use—the word of God—he contemptuously 
said, ‘You mean the English Bible.” He has 
tried to inject into the native mind, that our re- 
ligion is of yesterday: originating, he says, 
with Martin Luther, who stole it from his 
Church. He went to Mantamata, and gained 
some proselytes. He told the natives there, 
that we Prostestant missionaries were only the 
pioneers of colonists, who would come and mur- 
der the natives, and take away theirland. The 
English he said, got hold of all the islands they 
could, and dispossessed the original inhabitants ; 
and pointed out Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South wales. He added, that the French were 
an ‘iwi ata wai’—a generous people. One, of 
our baptized natives has had much conversa- 
tion with him; but he tries to quash scriptural 
arguments against him, by saying that the book, 
the New Testament—is stolen. Kapa, a na- 
tive from Matuhoa, told me the other day, that 
he said that the missionaries carry the book 


under their arm as a stolen article. Celibacy” 
he extols to the skies. For native superstitions 
he openly avows respect; and afler the poor 
ignorant natives have gone through his sense- 
less and unscriptural prayers, he tells them 
that they may dance their native dance ; which 
is so bad as generally to lead to every species 
of abomination. He has promised the Matama- 
ta natives that he will send a priest thither, and 
to leave one at Tauranga. He has given away 
some blankets and slop-clothing, which the sons. 
of Belial among the natives magnify very mueh,: 
to the disparagment of our generosity: He has’ 
told the natives here, that a larges 
in which will be abundance o things. for 


Opotiki to Maketu ; going thence to the Thames, 


| 
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honour of a wooden idol—May, to go through 
these degrading ceremonies at the very moment 
when their brethren are celebrating the Chris- 
tian Sabbath in the churches of Madras? Here 
are the general orders, issued just one year 
since, by which it will be seen that the preacher’s 
voice in the church would be drowned by the 
saluting cannon of the battery, fired in honour of 


the of lust and obscenity. 
G. O., October 15, (Tuesday.) 
** A royal salute-to be fired from the saluting 


emery to-morrow, on occasion of the Dussera 
val.” 

A. O., December 7, 1839 (Saturday.) 
 *©& Royal salute to be fired from the salu- 


74} on the occasion of the Ramzan festival.” 


them. He is now on his way, it 38 said, en | battery at one o’clock p.m. to-morrow (Sun- 


and back to the Bay of Islands. At every 
place he distributes gifts, and little trinkets for 
ear-drops, with the Virgin and crucifix. One 
of his gifts is the sacred medal spoken of by 
the Rev. H. H. Beamish at the Protestant Meet- 
ing in London.” | 


From a Foretgn Journal. 
BRITISH COUNT EASTERN IDOLA- 


* Wednesday, December 18, 1839, a quarter 
to four, p. m.—I have just returned from wit- 
nessing the annual ceremeny of the presenta- 
tion of gifts from the Hon. East India Company 
to the idol Yeggata, at Fort St. George. 

“The image, which is of yellow metal (the 
natives say of gold,) was attired in a dress of 
variegated silk, almost concealed beneath strings 
of flowers, which are sold in the crowd, to be 
presented, and was seated on a sort of throne, 
with a lofty back, in the form of a_horse- 
shoe, painted and decorated with tinsel. During 
two hours it remained beneath a pundal, erected 
for the occasion on the esplanade. After this 
the idol was carried to the avenue of the north 
gate of the fort, to be further decked for its visit. 

‘“‘] pressed through the crowd of natives, and 
had a full view of the process. The Hon. Com- 
pany’s present consisting of a scarf of crimson 
silk, a ‘ thalee,’ or ornament for the neck, ap- 
parently of gold, andattached to a yellow string, 
and another scarf of scarlet woollen cloth, ex- 
actly resembling that of which soldiers’ jackets 
are made, were borne several times round the 
idol stage, with wreaths of flowers, broken 
cocoa nuts, &c. A peon, the white metal plate 
of whose belt bore the inscription ‘ Collector of 
Madras,’ led on this procession, clearing the 
way with his cane, and a number of men fol- 
lowed with long trumpets, which they pointed 
towards the idol, and sounded. There were 
several of these peons on the spot, each having 
‘Collector of Madras,’ inscribed on the plate of 
his belt; and when the presents were brought 
on a brass dish, | observed one of them hold it 
at arms’-length over his head, as if to display 
them to the idol and to the spectators. Another 
of these peons held up in the same way a dish 
of cocoa nuts broken, as is usual in offerings. 

‘*‘ More flowers were now placed on the idol, 
and the officiating native proceeded to array it 
in the silken scarf just presented, having first 
dipped one corner in a chetty of yellow water. 
He then fastened on its neck the ‘ thalee,’ which 
with its yellow string, always holds the place 
-of the ring with us in native marriages here, and 
certainly is emblematical of the closest union 
between the Hon. Company and the idol. ‘The 
man on the stage, then seizing a mass of knead- 


}ed yellow powder, stuck it on the hand of the 


goddess, and dashed over it a deep red pigment. 
Some powder from a paper was next sprinkled 
over the image, and a pan of burning incense 
was held beforeit. On this a murmur of appro- 
bation ran through the crowd. 

*‘ A ‘Collector of Madras,’ peon now drew to 
himself the scarlet cloth scarf, and put it on a 
native whose head was encircled by a garland 
of flowers, and who immediately ascended the 
stage and seated himself near the idol ; this was 
the signal for moving it down the avenue to the 
gate of the fort. 

‘“‘ Many natives were to be seen gazing intent- 
ly on the idol, and joining their hands in the 
attitude of adoration; frequently in a procession 
of this kind a mother will join the tiny hands of 
her infant, which she carries on her side, direct- 
ing them towards the idol. 

‘It might be interesting to trace to its origin 
the strange and truly idolatrous practice of the 
annual presentmade & the English to Yeggata ; 
did we listen to the natives themselves, we 


+should have many solutions ; one which I heard 


the other day from a respectable native, as the 
opinion of many of his countrymen, and which 
was repeated by several persons to-day in the 
crowd near the image is, that when Madras was 
besieged by the French, Yeggata relieved the 
English by turning salt water into fresh, for 
their use, and that they now honour her for 
this reason. 

‘To all who sanction any such connexion 
with Paganism, we say in the words of St. Paul, 
‘The name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through you.’ (Rom. ii. 24.) 

‘“‘ It is because of scenes like that of to-day, 
that the minister of the Gospel, presenting the 
truth to the Heathen in India, so often hears the 
taunt, that Christians decry idolatry in the- 
ory, but uphold it in practice.” 

This is but a single instance, and it presents, 
but one feature of a vast system. The open 
countenance given by the British authorities in 
India to idolatry, and not to idolatry merely, 
but to the most foul and debasing superstitions, 
extends itself into a multitude of particulars. 
The Hindoo abominations are encouraged “ by 
administering to the chartered endowments of 
the temples, which should be placed under the 
care of their own proprietors; by continuing 
such grants of native princes to temples as were 
merely discretionary on their part, or ready to 
be recalled whenever they might sce cause; by 
requiring its officers to interfere in the manage- 
ment of temples, or making arrangements for 
their ceremonies; by paying Brahmins for mak- 
ing incantations for rain and fair weather; by 
supporting‘the pilgrim-tax; by forcibly compel- 
ling nativesto drag the idol cars; by consecrating 
official documents and public records to Ganesh 
and other heathen vanities ; by inscriptions and 
ceremonies ; by entertaining in courts of justice 
idolatrous cases in which no civil rights are con- 
cerned ; by administering Heathen and Maho- 
medan oaths in certain cases connected with the 
army ; and by partially supporting Heathen and 
Mahomedan schools and colleges.” 

In itself, this is wholly unjustifiable. But 
there are other points of view in which it be- 
comes a heavy grievance to large classes of 
persons. All the servants of the Company, 
civil or military ; all the troops, whether British, 
native Christian, or Mahomedan, are compelled 
to take part in these idolatrous celebrations. 

There is both oppression and absurdity in this. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland states the proportion of 
the creeds in the Madras army at 

Mahomedan 
Hindoo 
Other creeds ............. 8,000 


So that considerably more than one-half of 
these troops were compelled to take part in cele- 
brations, which they thoroughly detested. Clear- 
ly there is no reason or justice in this; but is 
there even a shadow of policy in it? 

But to look higher than this. What are we 
to say to the practice of compelling English 
Christians, officers and men to mount guard, 


join in procession, and fire salutes, in declared 


‘Bort St. George, Dec. 14, 1839. (Saturday.) 
** A detail of the Right Hon. the Governor's 
body guard, consisting of a native officer, two 
Havildars, two Naigues, and thirty troopers, to- 
gether with the 19th Regiment, to parade, under 
the command of the officer commanding the 
19th Regiment, at five o’clock in the afternoon 
Thursday next, on the north side of the 
Palace gate, at the Shadee-Mahl, for the pur- 
of accompanying the procession of the 
of the Sundul to the tomb of his late Highness 
Nabob Azeem-ood Dowlah Bahadoor, in the 
principle mosque at Triplicane.” 

Can we wonder, then, at the odjection of a 
sensible Mahomedan:—-* You may pile u 
your arguments from earth to heaven, and { 
will never be a Christian. You are idolaters, 
and we hate idolatry.’ I asked him to explain. 
‘ We serve one God; you pretend to serve one 
God, and support idolatry. You have always 
since having ruled this country, paid for the 
support of idolatry. Weneverdid so; you can 
support it and be Christians.’” 


IS THERE ANY CONSTITUTIONAL PREDISPOSI- 
TION IN MIND TO RECEIVE A PARTICULAR 
CLASS OF ERRORS? 


The writer has so often observed, in the per- 
sons who group themselves into the various sec- 
tions of religious profession, a character so dis- 
tinctive and so congenial with the sentiments 
adopted, that he is led to ask, Is there any consti- 
tutional predisposition in mind to receive a par- 
ticular class of errors? 

In endeavouring, however, to obtain an an- 
swer to this question, he can admit none which 
does not recognize the principle, that minds 
of any physical constitution are more or less 
exposed to all the delusions of Satan, by which 
he blinds the eyes of those who do not believe ; 
much less would he think, that natural consti- 
tution necessarily leads to the reception of some 
congenial temptation. The force of the “ fath- 
er of lies,” if grace prevent not, will be too 
great for the mind apparently the least dispo- 
sed to listen to his sophistry, to resist with suc- 
cess ; while—sing, O heavens! and rejoice, O 
earth !—the Spirit of God, can enable the Chris- 
tian to oppose the notion, and completely to 
rebut the attacks to which he seemed naturally 
fitted and predisposed. 

But we still think there are what may be 
called affinities, subsisting between the mind 
and the error with which it most easily amalga- 
mates. 

It were perhaps more easy to show, that edu- 
cation exerts an influence in forming some o 
the great classifications in Christian society; as 
the errors of one rank in life seldom trench 


upon those in a position either much higher or 
much lower. ow distinctive the notions of 


the well educated on subjects of religion, and 
those of the untutored eommunity ! We how- 
ever confine ourselves, as far as we are able, 
to the natural constitution of mind, as it is dis- 
played in a predominance either of the intellect, 
of the will, or of the affections; and as this 
constitution is modified by the degree of as- 
cendency which one state of the mind may hold 
over the other two, or by the near approach to 
equipoise in this mental combination. 

The Infidel in a Christian land will, if the 
writer be not greatly mistaken, be found to have 
a predominance of the will. This essay does 
not deny instances of respectable intellect in 
the ranks of unbelievers, but certainly he is 
not disposed to judge, that, as a body, they are 
peculiarly gifted with intellect of the highest 
order ; and where intellect discovers itself most, 
he conceives it is so estranged from the kindly 
feelings, and so mastered by the will, that, de- 
termined to carry a sinister object, it rather as- 
sumes the form of cunning shrewdness than 
of sober judgment—a kind of maniac philoso- 
phy, resembling a light which shines through 
the fissures of an injured habitation. An analy- 
sis of such minds as Paine’s, and even of Gib- 
bon’s, and Hume’s, will, it isconceived, strength- 
en this assertion. Self-will is the very staff of 
infidelity. 

The Socinian, or, as he modestly terms him- 
self, the Unitarian, will, it is conceived, be found 
to be superior to the Infidel, in a rather more 
even balance of the will and the intellect, yet 
perhaps equally remote from an artless play of 
the feelings. The system, therefore, with which 
he is charmed possesses neither fear nor love, 
but it promises to secure the object of self-will 
in a way reputable to the understanding. The 
intellect disdains the subterfuges of those who 
wholly renounce the Scriptures, and yet the will 
is determined not to abandon its own designs ; 
and hence the ingenuity and industry, the wit 
and the learning, which constitute the pedestal 
on which Unitarians exhibit their mermaid sys- 
tem. Were not the subject awful, one should 
be tempted to say, 

« Spectatum admiasi risum teneatis amici.” 


The supporters of this profession, allowing, 
even with their own qualifications, the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, are like the men who 
open the sluices, and then endeavour to sweep 
the waves of the ocean back from their inunda- 
ted houses. | 

It is to no purpose to object, that many Unita- 
rians have distinguished themselves as mathe- 
maticians ; since the will has little employment 
in such exercises, and has no objection to the 
reasoning powers taking the lead in the pure 
and physical sciences: it is of a moral question 
that the will is tenacious, and so artful as well 
as powerful, that she often induces the intellect, 
aided by habit, to look for evidence of a wrong 
species, and to ask demonstration instead of 
high probability, and comprehension instead of 
authority. The Unitarian, drawn by the intel- 
lect and the will, but by the will as the strong- 
er, travels far from the regions of that affection- 
ate and obedient state of mind which can hear 
the voice, “For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the Lord.” 

The imagination may, in many respects, be 
considered, that state of mind in which the af- 
fections in many instances employ the intellec- 
tual powers, especially those of selection and 
combination, and task them with the creation of 
an unreal existence. 

The mind most susceptible of the worst parts 
of Methodism, such as a trusting to impression, 
and an appetite for religious excitement, often 
of a violent, sometimes of a marvellous char- 
acter, is one in which the passions have an as- 
cendency. 

The Wesleyan creed, in respect to its pecu- 
liarities, seems to be the belie. of the feelings, 
and consequently full of change and self-oppo- 
sition; estimating the Divine character as well 


as the Christian hope and security, by the 


| 


frames and feelings, which, like an April day, 
alternate between the cheerful and the gloomy. 

The writer makes these assertions in perfect 
knowledge of the intellectual as well as moral 
excellences of many in that community; he 
knows how both to admire and to love the great 
and the good of that zealous body of people ; 
but still he believés that Methodism, in its more 
exciting doctrines, has great affinity to minds 
in which the feelings have the mastery. The 
element of Wesley, and Coke was the affec- 
tions, and they loved to people that element 
with spectres of their own imaginations ; nor 
was Dr. Clark, great as he certainly was, less 
constitutionally qualified to inhabit castles of ro- 
mance, and to converse with orang-outangs, than 
he was intellectually and morally fitted to illus- 
trate the sacred volume, and to fan the devo- 
tions of a worshipping congregation. 

If the writer were to hazard a conjecture of 
the mental constitution most suited to Hyper- 
Calvinisra, and Antinomianism, he would say, 
this has likewise a predominance of feeling. 
These feelings, however, oscillate between the 
two extremes of the arc, severity and indul- 


yence, the one leading to a sort of dogmatic | ® 


criticism, the other to mawkish cant; the one 
to an undue stress on disputable sentiments, the 
other to too low an estimate of moral precept 
and conduct; the one attempts to explain the 
secret things which belong to God, the other to 
spiritualize the most literal and secular portions 
of inspired history and command. 

O! that some craniologist would favour us 
with casts of those heads which compose so re- 
markable a group in the school of miracles and 
tongues! One might then, if Gall and Spurz- 
heim are to be credited, form some judgment of 
their physical predispositions. Here the affec- 
tions must be tyrants, and the imaginations their 
drudges and slaves. And with all respect to 
those individuals who have taken the lead in 
these manifestations, and they have many claims 
to respect, the earlier history of their minds re- 
cords this physical structure. Few have read 
the orations and arguments of the late Caledon- 
ian preacher, without observing a disproportion- 
ate play of the imagination. ‘The same remark 
will apply to other members of this fraternity, 
both laymen and ministers, both English, and 
Scotch, and Irish; nor can we overlook, in this 
inquiry, the fact, that the sex whose excellence 
it is rather tothink with the heart than with the 
understanding, has occupied a very prominent 
rank in the Newman-street chamber of imagery. 

If we look at the two parties which trouble the 
Christian church at the present moment in our 
own country, the one improperly identifying 
themselves with the town of Plymouth, and the 
other with the city of Oxford, we shall see the 
affections and the will, in both, throwing the 
judgment into the shade. The former profess, 
and we do not now question their sincerity, to 
resolve all religion into love; and their imagina- 
tion, employed by the affections, endeavours to 
depict a sort of primitive Christian society, 
actuated and cemented together by one heart 
and one common interest. This beau ideal of 
a church, however, is not on its constitution and 
working copied from any record of ancient, 
much less of Scriptural Christianity, but from 
their own feelings; for, contrary to all written 
for our instruction in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
in early uninspired ecclesiastical books, and, in 
defiance of the nature of things, they imagine a 
tone of pious feeling and a line of conduct, with- 
out a system of pious doctrine; and conceive it 
possible to edify the church more by a miscel- 
laneous and accidental service of unaccredited 
brethren, than by the labours of men devoted 
to the ministry of the word, and recognised by 
the church as pastors and teachers. In the so- 
cial intercourse which the lower class of brethren 
are allowed to hold with the higher, and in the 
self-denying liberality of the latter, we may per- 
ceive and admire the charity which they pro- 
fess; but where in their “ will worship,” and in 
their almost total disregard of ecclesiastical 
order, shall we detect a sound understanding? 
The will must be strongly determined thus to 
set the imagination to overturn all order and 
distinction in civil and religious society; and to 
prefer the abstract idea of affection to the prac- 
tical workings of a spirit of love, and of a sound 
mind. 

The Oxford Tractarians, as they are some- 
times called, though going to the opposite ex- 
treme, and though giving the lead to the im- 
agination, may be fairly considered as betray- 
ing a great, if not an equal want of judgment. 
Their poetry, mystic and ascetic as it is, proves 
them to be deficient in neither affection nor 
imagination; and their prose, though perhaps 
over-rated, is nevertheless a monument of heavy 
and patient learning. Their feeling is, however, 
a sort of Pantheism, the sympathy with the 
shades of antiquity, the colour falling from 
painted windows, the responsive vibration of the 
pealing organ; it is not the affection which burns 
to brightness, and givesa clearer and a more 
obedient knowledge of the Divine will, as the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 

Whatever reputation may be awarded men 
who have spent years in perusing the Greek 
and Latin fathers, that of their sound judgment 
must be damaged, when the puerilities, the 
platonisms, the worse than rabbinical specula- 
tions and legends of these uninspired writers, 
are held in higher estimation than the generous, 
and rational, and holy doctrines and practices 
of the New Testament. For the classic to pre- 
fer the Latinity of the second or third century to 
that of the age of Augustus, is nothing compar- 
ed with a theologian turning from the word of 
God to the words of men, and of such men as 
were some of the fathers. We conclude, there- 
fore, that in both these classes, of professing 
Christians, the will and the passions are predis- 
posed to abuse and degrade the intellect. 

In assigning different mental constitutions to 
different classes, the writer would be distinctly 
understood as attaching only a qualified and 
limited degree of importance to this hypothesis, 
aware, as he is, of the influence of a thousand 
other agents in the midst of which we are placed, 
and which may greatly counteract the predom- 
inating faculty, and cause others, by constant 
exercise, or by special excitement, to become 
active and powerful. 

‘There is likewise a wish to be understood, as 
considering these conjectures to be in perfect 
agreement with each man’s personal responsi- 
bility, and with the doctrine of renewing and 
sanctifying grace—grace which can make even 
the heart of a stone a heart of flesh. 

Happy will it be for those whose creed, 
weighed in the balance, is found not wanting, if 
their moral and spiritual constitution, whatever 
may be the physical, is so well adjusted, as to 
resemble the cranium, which having every 
organ proportionate, from its very symmetry is 
without any particular development; and still 
more happy they, whose natural predispositions, 
and all their powers, under the influence of di- 
vine grace, are brought to constitute the Chris- 
tian character.—( London) Cong. Mugazine. 


POVERTY. 

It is no honour to be rich, and no disgrace to 
be poor; therefore it is exceedingly foolish to 
strive after the appearance of wealth, if we are 
poor, and to be ashamed of the poverty which 
circumstances have brought upon us. is 
folly is a source of continual misery, and is 
seldom productive of any good. 


| 


A POPISH PRIEST REFUTED, 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S CURIOUS MET+ OD OF RE- 
FUTING A POPISH PRIEST. 


King James II. hearing that the Duke of 
Buckingham was somewhat out of order, thought 
that it was a proper season for working upon his 
credulity, and making a convert of him to Po- 
pery and accordingly sent Fitzgerald, an Irish 

riest, to him, to use his utmost endeavours for 
that purpose. The Duke who had been appri- 
zed of the intended visit, as also of the motive 
to it, and was constantly prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Priest, was no sooner informed of 
his arrival than he gave orders for his introduc. 
tion, with great ceremony, which the father 
thought a happy omen; and the usual compli- 
ments having been passed, he desired him to 
sitdown. An inquiry into the Duke’s health 
followed then of course; and he owning himself 
greatly concerned about his future welfare, de- 
clared the design of his coming, and by whose 
order he came. His Grace pretended great wil- 
lingness to be better instructed if he was in any 
error; but he desired that they might drink a 
lass of wine together previous to their entering 
into a conference, to which the Priest agreeing, 
a bottle was called for, and brought. But, guess 
the poor father’s surprise when, after having 
drunk a glass or two of the wine, the Duke, (a 
man of incomparable sense, and a celebrated 
wit,) taking the cork out of the bottle, and strok- 
ing it several times with great gravity, asked 
him very seriously how he liked that horse. 
He was confounded to the last degree at such a 
question ; and yet more so when his grace find- 
ing him continue silent, repeated it again with. 
out changing his countenance in the least; but 
persisting, on the contrary, in stroking the cork, 
in calling it a horse, and launching into the 
most extravagant encomiums on its goodness 
and beauty; he at last, however, answered:— 
he found his Grace had a mind te be merry, 
and that he had chosen an unseasonable time, 
would therefore come again when his Grace 
“ better disposed to hear what he had to 
offer- 

Merry! cries the Duke, in a seeming sur- 
prise—I assure your reverence I was never 
more serious in all my days. What fault can 
you find with it? | 

I beg your Grace would compose yourself a 
little, and consider, says the priest. 

Consider what? answered the Duke—what 
objection have you against him? 

Ah! my lord, replies the father, do you not 
see that it is but a cork? and do you not know 
that you took it but a few minutes ago out of 
that bottle? 

A very pretty story indeed, says the Duke.— 
What! would you persuade me that this fine 
courser, whom | have been so long commend- 
ing, and stroking, is but a’ mere cork, and that 
[ am under a delusion ? 

Nothing more certain, my Lord, answers the 
father. 

I would not be too positive about any thing, 
replied the Duke, calmly—perhaps my illness 
may have discomposed me more than I am 
aware; but I wish you could convince me that 
I am mistaken. I say this is a horse; you af- 
firm it is a cork; how do you prove it is so? 

_ Very easily, my lord; if I look at it, I see it 
is a cork; if I take it in my hand, I feel it isa - 
cork; and if I smell it, I find it is but cork; 
and if I bite it with my teeth, I am assured it 
is but the same; so that I am every way con- 
vinced thereof, by the evidences of all my senses. 

I believe your reverence may be in the right, 
says the Duke, (as just recovering from a 
dream,) but I am subject to whims; and let us 
talk no more of it, but proceed to the business 
that brought you hither. 

This was just what the father wanted, and of 
course entered upon the most controverted points 
between the papists and us; when the Duke, 
cutting him short, told him what was more dif- 
ficult of digestion with him was their doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and if he could but prove 
this single article, all the rest would soon be 
over. Hereupon the priest, not doubting but 
that he could make the Duke a proselyte, enters 
upon the common topics used by all those of 
his persuasion on such occasions, insisting, 
above all, greatly upon the words of consecra- 
tion, ‘This is my body,’ and ‘This is my 
blood,’ &c. To all which the Duke replied, that 
these were but figurative expressions, and no 
more to be understood literally, than those 
others, ‘I am the vine,’ and ‘I am the door ;’ 
besides which, continued he, the bread and wine 
still remain unchanged as before, after the 
words of consecration. 

No, my lord, cries the father, with humble 
submission, there is only the form or appear- 
ance of these elements; for they are actually 
changed into the very real body and blood. 

Nay, says the Duke, I will convince you to 
the contrary, father, by your own argument ;— 
I look upon it, and see it is bread; I touch it, 
and feel it is bread; and I taste it, and find it is 
but bread; mere bread still! rneMEMBER THE 
CoRK, father—remember the cork! This si- 
lenced the father. 


REFLECTION. 


If you would increase in wisdom you must 
reflect. The mere sight of things amounts to 
nothing. A fool may go round the world and 
come back a fool at last, because he has no re- 
flection. One man learns more from a mole 
hill than another does from a mountain. 


THE SABBATH. 


The Greenock Railway Company (Scotland) 
has taken its stand, and avowed its purpose to 
have nothing to do with the desecration of the 
Sabbath-day. This is done in opposition to the 
Post Office authorites. It may be compelled to 
carry the mail, but will carry no passengers ; 
and the Government are not likely to incur the 
expenses of carrying the mail without passen- 
gers. This is noble. Would to God that the 
same spirit were evinced in our own country, 
and the same firm stand taken against that pro- 
fligate course our government seems determined 
to pursue in reference to Sabbath mails, and in 
which they readily secure the co-operation of 
most of the Railway and Steam Companies. 
There is not a darker cloud hanging over our 
a. prospects, than that arising from the 
ens and marshes, filled with the putridities of 
Sabbath desecration. 


EXCELLENT REPLY. 


At a village not many miles from London, a 
woman was endeavouring to sell some printed 
trash, which, she said, contained a prophecy 
that on the approaching Whit-Monday the world 
would come to an end. On hearing this, a girl 
about seven years of age, standing at the door 
of her father’s house, ran in somewhat alarmed, 
and telling her mother what the woman had 
been saying, asked her whether she believed it. 
A sister of the little girl, between nine and ten 
years of age, who had heen educated in a Sab- 
bath school, happening to be present, could not 
refrain from speaking. ‘“ Anne,” said she, * you 
must not mind what the woman has been say- 
ing; she, I am sure, cannot know iendie 
world is to be at an end; for don’t you remem- 


This | ber what the word of God says, * 


that da 
and hour knoweth no man—no, not the atigule 
of heaven, but my Father only.” 
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within six months, or Two 
Cents ia advance. 


Teaus—Three Dollars if 
Dollars and 


Tax Antrors.—We occupy our fourth page 
with’ Mr. Carter’s answer ‘to the letter of the 
New-school Harrisburg Presbytery. Our read- 
ere will recdllect that its publication is called for 
by the attempts of the New-school to carry dis- 
cord. into. some of our orthodox churches. 
Should the orthodox, in retaliation, attempt to 
invade New-school churches, they would be 
most severely reprehended. 
Bumpmure New Yorx.—The 
statements of our correspondent on the subject 
of « ihew church in the city of New York, are, 
as we have long been aware, of much impor- 
tance, and we hope they may have their design-' 
ed effect in calling the attention of the first and. 
second Presbyteries of New York to this sub-; 


The city of Philadelphie is in similar need—’ 
new church‘is needed in an improving part of 
the city, and a few rich men might, by loaning 
the requisite capital, secure the good object with 
little comparative risk to themselves. 

_ Cuvrcn Casz.—This case was not reached at 
the lateterm of the NisiPriusCourt. The next 


term is in November. 
. Oxrorpis¥.—We had intended to have noti- 


ced the Correspondence between Bishop Doane, 
and the Rev. H. A. Boardman, with some _par- 
ticularity, but a correspondent has appeared on 
this subject, and we confide the duty to him. 
The peremptory demand of Bishop Doane has 
been responded to with a courtesy, a prompti- 
tude, anda fulness which will probably surprise 
the Right Reverend challenger. The pamphlet 
of Mr. Boardman is one hundred pages, and it 
fully and most mournfully substantiates the 


general declaration made by the lecturer, and | 


which gave such umbrage to the Bishop of New 
Jersey. The friends of Oxford theology in this 
country, can never so gloss its true features, as 
to make it accord with the doctrinal standards of 
Episcopacy in this country; the two are anti- 
podes, and the alternative is the thirty-nine arti- 
cles on the semi-popish tracts of Oxford. We 
hope many Episcopalians will read this pam- 
phiet; it will perhaps present this subject in a 
new light, and above all, we hope no one, imita- 
ting the New York Churchman, in relation to 
Bishop Mcllvaine’s work, will call it the “ Phila- 
delphia Romance,” before they read it. 


_ Tue Boox Concern.—We were much grati- 
fied in receiving the following note : 
“ Sir—A lady of New York is anxious to 


tute churches mentioned in the Presbyterian. 
Although not able to give the whole amount 
needed, she incloses ten dollars, which she 
wishes appropriated for that object, and 
some one more able, may be willing to make 
1p the deficiency.” 

Cheerful and hearty contributions, proportion- 
ed to the means of the donors, are what we want. 
May there yet be many. such. Are there no 
more Philadelphians to follow the example of the 
first individual, who by his quick response, gave 
us hopes that we had struck upon a popular plan 
of benevolence? ‘Those who contribute can, if 
they please, designate the State, or even the 
congregation to which they wish their gift sent ; 
in other cases, we will endeavour to give a right 
direction to the books purchased. We wish 
means to buy three sets for as many missiona- 
ries in a heathen land, whose hearts would be 
gladdened by such a remembrance, and whose 
peculiar circumstances we shall take occasion to 
mention in our paper of next week. We hope 
some will stand prepared to answer this call. 

Pray ror tae Nation.—We reiterate this 
exhortation, The word of God enjoins it upon 
us to extend our prayers, Our personal con- 
cerns are not alone to be made the subjects of 
earnest petition to God; we are not even to con- 
fine ourselves to our own circle of relatives and 
friends; but to embrace, in our requests before 
the throne, the whole world of mankind. A man 

‘gains nothing by selfishness—this is true in his 

~ prayers as well as in other matters; if he earn- 
estly sought the prosperity and welfare of all, 
he would largely participate in the answer to 
such a prayer. There appears to be a peculiar 
obligation resting upon every American citizen 
to pray daily for his own nation. Who does 
not know that the individuals of a community 
are personally involved in that community for 
weal or woe? That the evils of its unsound, 
and the blessings of its sound condition, must be 
felt by all who compose it? A regard for self- 
interest, therefore, as well as the higher motives 
of love and duty to God, should induce us to 
pray for our own nation. 

_ By this duty, we mean that Christians should 
habitually pray for all their fellow countrymen, 
that they may renounce their ungodliness, re- 

turn penitently to God, reverence the divine in- 
stitutions, be preserved from the snares of error 
and false religion, and constitute a truly righte- 
ous people upon whom the covenant blessings of 

Almighty God may be showered down. In 
_ order to this, the rulers of the people should oc- 

cupy a place in our daily petitions. In public 
- ‘prayer, this should never be neglected, and in 

social and secret prayer, it should have a promi- 
nent place. Are Christians really aware of the 
importance of this? Do they realize that the 

‘rulers are, in a sense, the nation itself, and that 

for their acts the people are responsible? God ' 
will often visit judgments on a whole nation, on 
account of their rulers. They are the represen- 
” tatives of the people; they hold the power in 
_ their hand for good or evil. The President, as 
the highest executive officer, should be remem-| 
‘beted; and the Lord besought to endue him plen- 

tifully with knowledge, wisdom, and a sound 
__ mind, and to overrule all his acts for the public 
geod. His cabinet counsellors should be re- 
“membered, that the Lord, would inspire them 
“with just principles, with a self-sacrificing, and 
, Patriotic spirit, and prosper their counsels when 


_ 
The Congress of the nation should be remember- 
ed, as wielding a mighty power, which God's 
providence can alone control for good. ll sub- 
ordinate officers in the general and state govern- 
ments, should occupy a place in our petitions, as 
each in his respective sphere, has a power to do 
good or evil. A few individuals at the seat of 


‘| government, may precipitate the nation into a 


war, in which much precious blood, and millions 
of treasure would be expended—if the dreaded 
event occurs, it will be because Christians do 
not, as they ought, earnestly implore God to pre- 
serve the peace of the nation. Can we suppose 
that Christians have been much at a throne of 
grace on this behalf, when the highest officers of 
government are found to countenance Sabbath 
breaking, and duelling? ‘The Church may rely 
upon it, that if the misconduct of rulers is visited : 
upon the interests of Zion, it will be in conse- 
quence of her neglect of prayer. To all, there- 
fore, who have a regard for their own interests, 
ora grand reference to the glory of God, we 
would say, Pray ror THE NaTIon. 


Porery In THE Sanpwicn Istanps.—The 
following is an extract of a recent letter from 
the Sandwich Islands, as quoted in the last num- 
‘ber of the (Boston) Puritan. It is in part a 
confirmation of our fears. 


‘‘Some members of our church have gone 
over to the Catholic worship, and a reason for 
their conduct is, that the gods of the Catholics 
are to be seen, for they are hung up in the 
church in the form of the Virgin Mary, &c. ; 
but the missionary’s God is not to be seen. 
At one of their meetings, the priest told the peo- 
ple that the bread on the table, was the real 
body of Christ, and that while they Ft with 
their faces on the earth, Christ would come and 
take away the bread. They knelt down, but 
one native rather slyly peeped through his 
hands, and sawthe priest put the bread in 
his pocket. He called out and said “ the bread 
is not gone ; I saw that man put it in his pock- 
et.” The shout, * he is a liar,” was heard in 
the room, and he was driven out. | 

The Romish church seems to be putting her 
forces in order for the battle, all over the Paci- 
| fic Ocean. But the Lord has doubtless wise 
plans in permitting them to spread their influence. 
The Beast shall ere long be chained.” 


ANoTHER MIn1sTER Deceasep.—The Watch- 
‘man of the South notices the death of the Rev. 


James Mitchell, of Bedford county, Virginia, in 
the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

“This venerable servant of God was exten- 
‘sively beloved and admired for a rare combina- 
tion of the various excellencies which adorn the 
| gentlemen, the Christian, and the minister. 
Brobably it would be impossible to give a more 
| accurate delineation of his character than by 
saying, he was such a man as inspiration has 
|declared-a bishop must be. (See 1 Tim. iii. 
| 2—-7, and Titus i.6—9.) Wherever he detect- 
ed error, in doctrine or in practice, no tender- 
ness of personal friendship—no regard to pub- 
lic opinion—no consideration of apparent ex 
diency or of worldly policy, could shield it from 
his firm and faithful rebuke. In the consci- 
ences of all who listened to his instructions, 
whether in a or private, he has left a testi- 
mony, that he ‘shunned not to declare all the 


add her mite to the contributions for the desti- } counsel of God.’” 


A Srerxine Rerty.—Many of our readers 


hopes | entertain an affectionate remembrance of the 


late Joseph Eastburna, the—preacherto the 
iners, and for many years esteemed for his pa- 


triarchal piety, and unwearied zeal. In his doc- 
trinal views, Mr. Eastburn was Calvinistic, and 
among other points he believed fully in the sove- 
‘reignty of God in election. An Arminian ac- 
' quaintance, who highly esteemed Mr. Eastburn, 
| frequently expressed his regret that he should 
believe in so horrible a doctrine, and took occa- 
sion oftentimes to argue him out of his belief. 
‘Mr. Eastburn, who was unobtrusive in his man- 
ners, and disinclined to controversy, endeavour- 
‘ed to appease and quiet him, but without effect. 
At a religious conference meeting, at which they 
were both present, the subject was in some way 
‘again introduced, when Mr. Eastburn arose, and 
‘in his peculiarly striking manner, addressed this 
| gentleman before the persons assembled, in the 
following manner; “ Brother » have you 
not told me that in your earlier life, you were an 
avowed and malignant infidel, that you were the 
leader of an infidel club, and that you and your 
/companions treated every sacred subject with 
impious ridicule? And have you not told me 
‘that out of that profane company you were the 
only one who was brought, by the grace of God, 
to a sense of your sins, and to embrace the Sa- 
viour 1” 

“Yes, yes,” said the gentleman, with empha- 
sis, “ glory be to God.” 

Then said Mr, Eastburn, quietly, “I have 
often been disposed to tell you, that that was 
election.” ‘There was no reply. 

Thus it is: the opponents of this doctrine 
hesitate not to say that it would be unjust and 
cruel in God to determine from eternity who 
| should be saved, and who should be left in their 
sins, but they make no such charge on the Al- 
mighty when in fact, by his sovereign grace, he 
‘calls one into his kingdom, and leaves others 
out to perish. The determination is dreadful, 
but the execution of that determination is all 
right. This gentleman was ready to ascribe 
glory to God for selecting him as a trophy of 
grace from the midst of his ungodly compan- 
ions ; but, according to his profession, he would 
have been struck with horror at the thought, 
that God should have loved and chosen him 
from eternity ! 


Dienrry or Human Nature.—The (Unita- 
rian) Christian Register complains that Calvin- 
ism should so degrade human nature as to in- 
sist upon its native depravity, and expresses the 
belief that a person ascends in improvement to- 
wards perfection, by learning duly “ to appre- 
ciate and reverence his nature;” and adds by 
way of exhortation : | 


* To the young especially, we would say ;— 
if you woul ivall yourselves of one ofthe best 
safe-guards against vice and one of the most 
powerful quickeners of virtue, think well of 
your nature; respect it; reverence it; stand in 
awe of it; turn away from those who would rob 
you of the conviction that you have within you, 
as the gift ofan all wise and benevolent God, 
capacities and principles that ally you to the 
spirits on high; crave association with those who 
recognize and delight to speak of the native 
greatness and the immortal growth of the hu- 
man soul; at all times and every where remem- 
ber, or if you chance to forget it, seek as soon 
as possible to be reminded, that you are not, as 
theologians have said, by nature wholly corrupt 


good, and defeat them if they should be evil. 


and incapable of good, but, as the Scriptures 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


affirm, ‘created in the image of God; and, with 


full comprehension of what this la means, 
see to it that you act up to all which it implies.’” 
Now, with due deference, this may be very 

good rhetoric, but very bad theology. It would 
be difficult to find any thing like it in the say- 
ings of Christ, or any of his Apostles. They 
called for repentance and humiliation, but said 
not a word to foster the pride which blind human 
nature is prone to indulge. The blessed Saviour 
never flattered his hearers in any such terms as 
those just quoted, but said much to prevent self- 
complacency. He wasa Saviour for the lost, 
the chief of sinners, and not for the self-righte- 
ous. In a word, the Christian Register is at 
issue with the letter and spirit of the word of 
God, which is occupied by two great subjects ; 
the apostasy and ruin of man, and his recovery 
by Christ, both doctrines being in direct conflict 
with this high estimate of our own dignity. 
What acontrast is furnished by the man who 
has this exalted opinion of himself, and the man 
who was approved by Christ, as prostrate in deep 
humiliation, he cried, *“* God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” The pharisee, however, who thought 
well of himself, and thanked God he was not as 
other men, comes up precisely to the requisition 
of the Register. 


Deatu or a Misstonary.—The Rev. Joseph 
Knight, Missionary at Ceylon, under the Church 
Missionary Society, died in October last, greatly 
to the regret of his fellow missionaries, 

Foreren Srations.—Of $25,000 deemed by 
the American Tract Society essential to prevent 
embarrassments at the several foreign presses de- 
pending upon them for support, $15,310 have 
been received, leaving nearly $10,000 to be ob- 
tained in about thirty days. As the time is so 
short, it will be manifest to auxiliaries, churches, 
and individuals, that whatever is intended for the 
present year, should be remitted without delay, to 
O. R. Kingsbury, 150 Nassau street, New York. 
Of the donations received the past week, was one 
of $1000, from an individual in Western New 
York, one of $300 from an individual in the 
city, and $846 from the Presbyterian church at 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

- Who will do likewise, according to their 
ability ? 


Cuurcn or Scortanp.—Our readers will no 
doubt be pleased to hear of the progress of af- 
fairs in the Kirk of Scotland. Our last account 
noticed that the intrusionists had taken prelimi- 
nary measures to force the settlement of Mr. 
Edwards in the church of Marnoch, and in the 
Scottish Guardian we now have a long and de- 
tailed report of the proceedings by which this 
shameful outrage was effected. The roads to 


— Marnoch had been almost obstructed by a heavy 


fall of snow, this however did not prevent the 
attendance of all the congregation, and many 
hundred strangers from other parishes. The 
suspended ministers of Strathbogie, with the re- 
quisite officers, were there, and a more solemn 
farce was perhaps never enacted, than the ordi- 
nation and installation of Mr. Edwards, The 

ishi by their elders, 


| parishioners of Marnoch, headed 
occupied their places in the church, and behaved 


with exemplary forbearance. When the sus- 
pended ministers acting under the authority of 
the court of sessions, but without any spiritual 
authority whatever, commenced their proceed- 
ings, the elders denied their warrant, and with 
the congregation solemnly protested against their 
unscriptural and unchristian attempt to force a 
minister on a parish against its will. The whole 
body of them then withdrew from the church of 
their fathers, many of them very aged men, 
weeping and carrying with them their Bibles 
and Psalm books, as if they were no more to 
worship God there. The scene was deeply af- 
fecting, but had no effect in arresting the heart- 
less proceedings of the men who seemed to have 
dismissed their consciences as well as their com- 
mon feelings as men. When the parishioners 
retired, the strangers rushed into the house, and 
crowded it to such a degree as to create serious 
alarm for the stability of the galleries. The in- 
trusionists manifested alarm, and called for the 
police to protect them, but no act of violence 
was perpetrated upon these miserable men than 
to cast at them a few snow balls, and to greet 
their profanation of sacred things with groans 
and hisses. They were permitted, however, to 
force a minister into a church, and to force the 
congregation out; but we should suppose that 
nothing could be more agreeable to this Mr. Ed- 
wards, than to enjoy his salary without the trou- 
ble of taking the cure of souls. He will have 
nothing to do but to go to his empty church, and 
pleasantly reflect how he turned the flock from 
their fold. 

This violent proceeding is greatly increasing 
the excitement, and throughout all the parishes 
of Scotland the affecting tale of Marnoch’s 
wrongs will be told. The English government 
are acting insanely in thus arousing the religious 
prejudices of a nation, by assailing their cherish- 
ed principles, and the Episcopalians of Scotland 
who are rejoicing in these troubles, had better 
remember the times of the first Charles. 

Our readers will perhaps be able to judge bet- 
ter of the state of things, and the temper of the 
times, by a perusal of the following speech of the 
Rev. M. Guthrie, delivered at a public anti-pat- 
ronage meeting, held in Greenock, and which 
we copy entire. 

Rev. Mr. Guturre.—lIf the men of the third 
reformation, as he might call it, were like the 
men of the first and of the second reformation, 
if they were worthy of the very names they 
bore, if they were worthy of the very soil, satu- 
rated with the blood of the martyrs they trod 
upon, the patrons would learn by and by that 
we were not only prepared for a strong strug- 
gle, but for a long struggle too. (Cheers.) They 
thought they would weary them out. They 
would find themselves mistaken in that. This, 
he knew, was the object of these actions of 
damages and heavy law expenses. The object 
of these was to weary them out—to empty their 
pockets. That they might soon do; but to 
empty their patience was another thing, and 
they would yet find out their mistake. (Cheers.) 
As Mr. Cunningham told them, here was a poor 
Presbytery with an action of damages to the 
extent of £16,000 hanging over their heads, 
and Lord Kinnoull, and the celebrated man 
Young, go into a court of law, and demand that 
this Presbytery shall be rouped out, stick and 
furniture—every thing in their houses. (Cries 
of No, no.) They must be rouped—that is the 
short and long of it, or it must be a richer Pres- 


than he ever knew. (A laugh.) And 
why allthis? Because, at the bidding of the 
Court of Session, they would not thrust an un- 
presentee upon a parish. (Cheers.) 
The money, however, was not yet paid, and, 
perhaps, never would. This action of damages 
don’t go before the Lords who had decided 
against the Church—there was their safety. 
his action of damages must go before twelve 
honest Scotsmen in a jury box. ae cheers.) 
Behind the shield of a jury civil liberty had of- 
ten found her defence. (Great cheering) Civil, 
liberty, behind the shield of a jury, had raised 
up her cap and defied the Attorney-General— 
cheers)—and he hoped that behind: 
the shield of a jury, too, the religious liberties 
of the people of Scotland would find their de- 
fence, and defy 
Young, and the Dean of Faculty, too. (Cheers.) 
They must get before a jury; and if there was 
one man on that jury of the same mind with 
him, neither Lord Kinnoull nor Mr. Young 
would ever finger one farthing of the money. 
(Cheers and laughter.) There must be a unani- 
mous verdict; and he should like to see twelve 
Scotsmen, picked out by ballot, who should say 
that Mr. Young was worth £2000. He would 
like to see the twelve men who would agree 
upon that. (Laughter.) It was in vain to at- 
tempt to put them down in that way—they 
might beggar them—they might break them, 
in the sense of money ; but there was one thing 
they could never do—they might break, but 
they could never bend them. (Great cheering.) 
He would wil them what they talked about 
bending them with—a bill of conformity. A 
mercantile community like that before him 
might ask, what kind of a bill a bill of con- 
formity was? and they might rest assured it 
was quite as bad as some other bills occasion- 
ally turned out to be. It would be to the effect, 
that every minister of the Church of Scotland 
who would not pledge himself—who would not 
take an oath that he would do the bidding of 
the Court of Session in spiritual things—admit 
by its orders persons to the Lord’s table, and to 
the baptismal ordinance, and ordain ministers 
in the Church of Christ—and that every man 
who would not agree to thrust ministers in, 
would himself be thrust out. He would be a 
bold man who would propose that, and it would 
be an insane Parliament that would pass it. 
Cheers and laughter.) The history of con- 
ormity was written in the best blood of Scot- 
land; and if they now kindled a fire with a bill 
of conformity, there were many things that 
would be burned besides the Church of Scot- 
land. (Hear, hear.) He would tell those lordly 
men, who sat in their lordly halls, that if they 
pass that bill of conformity, down the 
Church of Scotland, and where then will be the 
coronet of the Duke of Buccleuch? (Hear, 
hear, hear.) Where will be the crown itself? 
They might as well speak of taking the pillars 
from the gallery before him—and where then 
would the people in the gallery be? Conformi- 
ty! he believed there was not a minister on the 
platform but would burn his right hand sooner 
than take such a pledge. (Cheers.) How many 
ministers in Edinburgh, and how many in Glas- 
gow, would take it! (Cheers.) They may 
turn us out—where will we go? They may 
think they will silence us—oh, that is another 
thing. When we are driven from the Church, 
we will take to the streets—(cheers)—when we 
are driven from the streets, we will take to the 
fields—and when we are driven from the fields, 
what shall we do then? Like our forefathers, 
we will take to the hills. (Great cheering.) 
No man will silence me. ‘ Woe be to me if 1 
reach not the gospel” —if not in the church, 
[ will preach in the street—if not in the street, 
in the fields—if not in the fields, I will preach 
where my forefathers preached—on the hills, 
under the blue canopy of heaven. (Loud and 
long-continued cheers.) These men do not 
know what they talk about, when they speak 
of bills of conformity. {| wish they had a littl 


the Earl of Kinnoull, Mr.|. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The principles of Greek Grammar: comprising 
the substance of the most approved grammars 
extant, for the use of Colleges and Academies, 
By the Rev. Peter Bullions,D.D. New York, 
1841, Collins, Keese & Co, 12mo., pp. 312. 
This work is highly praised by the most com- 
petent judges, as well as the principles of the 
English Grammar by the same author. He is 


‘also preparing for the press, the “ Principles of 


the Latin Grammar, which will no doubt be 

equally worthy of his scholarship. Of the pre- 

sent work, the Princeton Reviewer says : 

‘‘It is with pleasure we welcome a second 

edition of this manual, which we continue to re- 

gard as still unsurpassed by any similar work 
in our language. The typography and the qua- 
lity of the paper are uncommonly We 
observe valuable additions and alterations. For 
all that we can sce, every thing worth knowing 
in Thiersch is here condensed into a few pages. 
We have certainly never seen the anatomy of 
the Greek verb so neatly demonstrated. Most 
heartily do we agree with the learned author in 
his old-fashioned declaration, that ‘no system 
of grammar will answer a good purpose which 
does not present the leading facts and princi- 
ples in such a way as to be easily committed to 
memory, and so to be ready for immediate ap- 
plication when necessary.’ The Syntax will be 
found remarkably to accord with this principle. 

To learners who are beginning the language, 

and especially to teachers of grammar schools, 

we earnestly recommend this book.” 

Papism in the Nineteenth Century, inthe United 
States, being select contributions to the Papal 
Controversy during 1835—40. By Robert 
J. Breckinridge, D.D. Baltimore, 1841. David 
Owen, 12mo. pp. 343. 

The author of these papers has written exten- 
sively, as well as studied closely, in relation to 
the great controversy between Protestantism and 
Papism, and he has been made a sufferer on ac- 
count of his opinions, Many of these papers 
have appeared in the Baltimore Magazine, but 
they are all worthy of preservation in their pre- 
sent form, and will be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to the history of the present times. 
We need not say a word as to their execution— 
Dr. Breckinridge is well known, not nly as a 
fearless advocate of Protestantism, but as a strong 
thinker, and energetic writer; and these contri- 
butions strongly exhibit his peculiarities, 

The Correspondence of William Wilberforce ; 
Edited by his Sons. Revised and enlarged 

JSrom the London edition, Philadelphia, 1841. 

Henry Perkins; 12mo, 2 vols, pp. 336, 332. 

As might have been expected, this correspon- 
dence is fascinating in a high degree. Wilber- 
force was not only a public man of much repute, 
but one eminently characterized by the purest 
social affections. We not only admire him for 
his talents—reverence him for his philanthropy, 
but love him for his truly amiable character. 
Those who have read his biography, will eagerly 
read this correspondence as presenting a still 
fuller view of the character of this excellent 
man, 


For the Presbyterian. 
EXECUTE YOUR OWN WILLS. 

Mr. Editor—In your paper of the 6th inst., 
you exhort your readers, and especially the 
wealthy portion of them, under the title of 
uk 


of special devises. To anticipate charitable, or 
bequests for religious purposes, is certainly to 
be preferred to a post mortem execution of a will. 
Whether the above, or other objects are de- 
signed, it is the dictate of prudence for every 
man to prepare and execute his will. There is 
sound advice in the following couplet, by a 
popular political writer of former times. They 
muy command the attention of those who are 
not disposed to reflect seriously on a serious 
subject. 

“ Since life is uncertain, and no one can say 

How soon he may go, or how long he may stay, 


Methinks, he is wisest whu soonest prepares, 
And settles, in seasun, hia workdly : 


“ Some folks are so weak, they can scarce avoid crying, 
And think when they are making their will they are dying ; 


"Tis surely a serions employmeni—but still, 


Who e’er died the souner for making his will!” 
A Lawyer. 
For the Presbyterian. 


A NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCILIN THE UPPER 
PART OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. Editor—Of late, it has frequently been 
remarked, that it is exceedingly important for 
the Presbyterian denomination, (Old-school) in 
this city, to have a large and commodious church 
somewhere in the vicinity ef Broadway, between 
Prince street and Union Square. ‘The subject 
has once been suggested in your columns. | 
admit—nay feel—that it is indeed necessary for 
us as a denomination, and most desirable for 
the Presbyterians in that neighbourhood, to be 
soon in the ion of such a church. There 
are many families there, who have removed 
from the vicinity of our old churches down town; 
and having found, sooner or later, the inconve- 
nience of continuing to attend their, former 
places of worship, they acknowledge, if they do 
not plead, that, however reluctantly, they are 
obliged by the want of an Old-school church 
in the vicinity of their new residences, to 
attend and even to join the New-school, the 
Dutch, or the Episcopal churches, which they 
find ready built near their doors. 

By this means the Old-school Presbyterian 
churches in this city, instead of increasing and 
strengthening, are rapidly becoming weaker. 
And it is a long time since we have organized 
a new church with a fair prospect of its success 
and usefulness. 

We have indeed in existence and operation, 
one Church west of Broadway and in the gene- 
ral vicinity which | have specified, | mean the 
Rev. Edward D. Smith’s, in Christopher street. 
But that is rather far west, the location is in- 
convenient even for the neighbourhood on which 
it most relies, and not of very easy access for 
the population whose wants I am more espe- 
cially considering. And in these days of fine 
churches, it is hardly to be expected that com- 
fort-loving, (not to say splendour-loving .and 
luxurious,) Christians will so far deny them- 
selves as to go there, notwithstanding the 
Church itself is really a pleasant one, and the 
bishop in charge is an instructive and accom- 
plished preacher, for who* in this liberal age, 
would go half a mile through narrow streets, 
and now and then a sharp corner to turn, when 
there are splendid chon albeit of another 
denomination, only a few blocks distant? | 
understand that the church of Mr. Smith con- 
template removing to a more eligible location. 
But even if this be done, (and it is not yet cer- 
tain, I believe,) while it will be for their advan- 
tage, and many serve to supply a somewhat 
destitute population, yet there is abundant room, 
for another Church of our denomination in the 
quarter to which I first referred. 

Now, what is to be done? I would put this 
question to the very people, who are saying, 
‘* What shall we do? to the families which for 
want of an Old-school Church near them are 
obliged to put up with a New-school one, to the 
Presbyterians of that neighbourhood who with 
a very natural, and strong, but by no means big- 
oted or irrational, or sectarian attachment to the 
church with which they have long been connect- 


more consideration when they talk about t 
things. These great men are like one that lives 
on the sixth story of a house. He does not like 
the people below him, perhaps, and wishes to 
eject them. This was all very well; but I would 
advise any man who wishes to eject the tenants 
below him, not to attempt it with gunpowder. 
(Laughter.) The chance is, that he may blow 
out the first story, and then what will become 
of the sixth? (Laughter.) A bill of conformity 
may blow up the Church of Scotland, but I tell 
them that if the Established Church of Scotland | 
comes down, their peerages and their power are 
not worth four years’ purchase. * * * * 
We live in ominous times. We have seen many 
things we never expected to see. I myself saw 
a Presbytery placed at the bar of a civil court, 
and rebuked—for what? for refusing to settle a 
minister against the will of the people. Every 
man knows that the Court of Session has gone 
the length of ordering a Presbytery to ordain a 
minister, and has thus taken into its hands the 
keys of the Church. I myself have held in my. 
own hands an order of a civil power not to 
preach the gospel. (Loud cheers.) I am a 
minister of the Church of Scotland. I am com- 
missioned by the Church of Scotland, not to 
preach in my parish in Edinburgh—not in Ed- 
inburgh—not in Scotland—not in England—not 
in Europe—not in the old world or in the new 
—but wherever I set my foot, and wherever 
there is a sinner, there | am comnmnissioned to 
preach a Saviour. (Cheers.) I held in my 
hands an order of civil power not to preach the 
gospel. I hare been in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries; it was not in France—it was not in Spain 
—it was not within the gates of Popish Rome— 
it was not on the coasts of Mahomedan Barba- 
ry, but it was in Scotland—free, Protestant, 
Presbyterian Scotland—I held in my hand an 
order of the Judges of the Court of Session that 
I should not preach the gospel. What did I do 
with that order? I laid it there—(pointing to 
the ground)—I put my foot on it, and set the 
Bible above it—(great cheering)—not because 
I disrespected the Court of Session, but because 
[ respect the Church that gave me the power to 
preach more than I respected any civil court— 
not because | disrespected the orders of an 
earthly sovereign any more than Daniel disre- 
spected the commands of Darius, but because | 
had more respect for the Head of my Church 
than I can have for the head of any state on 
earth. (Continued cheering.) But when such 
things are done, and when we see such doings 
as those of Marnoch; when I see a man who 
calls himself a minister, ([ call him a servant 
of the Court of Session, as much so as the macer) 
put in against the whole population of a parish 
I beg his pardon, there is one exception, Peter 
aylor, the man the Presbytery dined with) 
with the exception of Peter ‘Taylor, whose name 
will be handed down for ever and ever; little 
did he think of such immortality—(loud laugh- 
ter)—with this exception, he has been settled 
against the will of the whole parish; and again, 
when it appears from an interlocutor of one of 
the Judges, (a namesake of my friend Mr. Cun- 
ningham) that they will interfere even with 
kirk-sessions, it is high time that we were oppo- 
sing such encroachments, and —— away 
the act on which they were founded. Men said 
should not speak so of the Judges. Now 
respect the Judges; I wish to respect their 
office, and | wish to respect the men. But | 
say to Judges, and to Peers, and to the Queen 
of these realms herself—and I would lay down 
my head for her defence if it were needful—I 
say, when they enter the house of God, I trust 
we would have courage and the grace to resist 
any ag ion in spiritual matters, whether by 
King, Lords, or Commons. I would say-as 


Andrew Melville said to James VI., when the 


to such objects of religious benevolence as they 
may be disposed to promote, in preference to a 
testamentary disposition for the same purpose, 
which cannot, of course, take effect until afler 
death. The many substantial reasons for this, 
so forcibly urged by you, it is unnecessary to 
repeat; but I incidentally remark, how much 
better would it have been for the accomplish- 
ment of the object which Mr. Girard so anx- 
iously desired to effect, if he had pursued the 
course you have, Mr. Editor, so judiciously re- 
commended. Now Sir, concurring with you in 
all you have so well said on this interesting 
subject, and to aid you in the accomplishment 
of your object, | adopt your language, but in 
a different sense, and, for even a different ob- 
ject. I also would exhort your readers, and es- 
pecially the class appealed to, “to execute,” 
that is, as | construe the term for my purpose, 
make their wills, “their own wills,” if you 
please—*‘considering the uncertainty of life” 
this is the duty of all, whether rich, or compa- 
ratively poor, and this every man competent to 
write, can do without the intervention of wit- 
nesses to the act. Livery prudent, and reflect- 
ing, but, more especially, every religious man, 
should make his will, while in health, and in a 
sound composed mind, if it were only to avoid 
the necessity, often imposed on friends, and, 
sometimes to their great inconvenience, and 
frequently compelling, even widows, to ask fa- 
vours, incur pecuniary obligations, and personal 
responsibilities, in giving heavy securities in ad- 
ministration bonds, not required of executors, 
selected as trust-worthy agents by the testator 
himself. Prior to the late legislation on this 
subject, which, in the particular referred to, 
made no alteration in the former law, the Su- 
preme- Court decided that although the law re- 
quires two witnesses to every testamentary dis- 
position, whether of real or personal estate, it 
was not necessary, either that they should be 
subscribing witnesses, or, if there were, that the 
will should be proved by them. ‘The formali- 
ties of the English laws in these, and other re- 
spects, such as witnesses signing in the presence 
of the testator, a fruitful source of litigation, 
and unnecessary to prove either his intention or 
the identity of the paper, were at no time neces- 
sary to the validity of a will in Pennsylvania, 
which the revised law directed to be “in 
writing, and unless the person making the 
same, shall be prevented by the extremity of 
his last sickness, shall be signed by him ut the 
end thereof, or by some person in his presence, 
and by his express direction, and in all cases 
shall be proved before the Register, having ju- 
risdiction thereof, by the oaths of two or more 
competent witnesses; otherwise such will shall 
be of no effect.” No subscribing witness here 


uired. 
_ man, therefore, of ordinary education, 
who so writes that his signature can be proved 
by two witnesses, may, if so disposed, private- 
ly make his own will, without the signatures, or 
even the presence of witnesses; and, having 
either written it himself, or obtained the aid of a 
professional friend, may deposit it in his escrui- 
toire, or, which is to be preferred, deliver the same 
to a confidential friend for safe keeping, without, 
as may sometimes be desirable, the knowledge 
of any other person. Do not understand me, 
sir, as disparaging professional aid, always at 
hand among the many respectable and com- 
petent conveyancers, especially in the city, 
whom, in ordinary cases, | would prefer to the 
lawyers. My sole object, Mr. Editor, concur- 
rently with yours, is to state, what I believe is 
not generally known, that every man who 
knows how to write such a hand that his signa- 
ture, *“‘ at the end,” of his will, can be proved 
by two witnesses, who have corresponded with, 
or often seen him write, is as competent to exe- 


King ordered him to do a thing contrary to his 
conscience. Melville was leaving the apartment. 
He turned round and said, laying his hand upon 
his neck, “* Please your Majesty, this is at your 


service, but my conscience is not; I must obey 
God.” (Cheers.) 


cute a valid will, without the presence of a single 
witness. If written by the testator, or signed 
by him in the manner prescribed by law, and 
proved as above, will be as available as if pre- 
pared by a conveyancer or lawyer, who are 
usually, and very properly resorted to in cases 


6d, dre nevertheless, in consequence of their re- 
moval to the wide, airy, elegant streets which 
allured them to abandon their former houses, 
under the necessity of abandoning their church 
too. Perhaps it might have been as well had 
they considered this necessity, when they were 
about to place themselves where it would soon 
press them. Ido not by any means compare 
their distress to that.of Lot. But it will some- 
times happen that our principles if not our piety 
may find something ajar, when we have too 
lightly chosen a residence because its first re- 
commendation was like that of the vale of Jor- 
dan which was well watered “every where.” 
But these good people have found at all events 
that they are very badly supplied with the 
“good old ways” to which they were accus- 
tomed, and the want of which is felt to bea 
real grievance. 

“What is to be done?” they often ask. 
Many of them are waiting in expectation that 
the First Church in Wall street will remove up 
town. With their large corporate property, 
that congregation could indeed erect a magnifi- 
cent church worthy of themselves, the city, and 
the denomination at large, and at very little in- 
dividual cost to any body. This to be sure 
would be a very great recommendation to all 
who have no desire to embark in an entirely 
new enterprize which of course would cost 
something handsome to the persons concerned. 
But the Wall street church is a very strongly 
built, heavy and capacious building, and espe- 
cially since Mr. Brown the prince of house- 
movers is dead, I am afraid that it will be diffi- 
cult to move that church up so far, or even out 
of Wall street. There are many deep feelings, 
venerable associations, and, if you please, pre- 
judices which are sometimes very obstinate 
things, clinging around that time honoured 
church, to keep it where it stands, in its solitary 
grandeur, a memento and a warning to the 
votaries of mammon whose shrines have so 
multiplied around it as to force away so many 
of its worshippers. But even if, what | cannot 
but consider on the whole a larger spirit of con- 
sideration for the general good does prevail 
within a year or two to effect the desired re- 
moval, the evil of which I speak is now in exis- 
tence and increasing. Nor will the removal of 
the First Church fully supply the remedy. 
There will still be room. And now the want is 
great, and ought to be supplied at once ; and 
when if ever the First Church is removed, its 
great wealth will give it not only the advan- 
tage of being able to sustain itself, but the great 
advantage and honour of being additionally and 
eminently useful to that fair part of our city to 
which I refer. It ought to be our aim not mere- 
ly to strengthen our old churches and keep up 
their number but to plant new ones where they 
are needed. I admire the spirit with which the 
churches in Philadelphia are planting and foster- 
ing new churches. I wish that our old church- 
es here had a little more of the same spirit ; and 
that they did not so remarkably and with such 
obvious impolicy, neglect the injunction * Look 
not every man on his own.things, but every man 
also on the things of others?’ Both churches 
and individuals may learn oP “ There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty.” I am free to say that in this city the 
Old-school Presbyterian churches need for their 
own interest to look a little more to the interests 
of each other. More than one church in this 
city has tottered because its wealthier and more 
populous sister churches have been contented to 
take care too exclusively of number one. And 
the city itself is fast outgrowing our proportion 
of churches. 

Mais, revenons d nos moutons. “ Let us re- 
turn to our sheep,” whose scattered condition, 


* I should rather have asked what Presbyterian 
would so do! since every body knows that a Bap- 
tist, or a Methodist, an Episcopalian, or a New- 
school man would doso. But Presbyterians, (in- 


dex of bigotry as their name is) are of course expect- 
ed to be liberal !! 


we began to consider. Whatis to be done /— 
Now of all pefsotis who deplore the want of a 
church to receive and take care of them, these 
very destitute people—these wandering Presby- 
terians—f[requently utter the most lamentable 
complaints of all, concerning their uncomfortable 
predicament. But it is strange to me, that they 
have never bethought themselves of the remedy 
which is completely within their own power. 
Moses said for himself and for Israel “ If thy 
resence go not with me, carry us not up hence.” 

t them feel thus in regard to the presence of 
those institutions, ordinances, and associations, 
with which they have been familiar from their 
childhood, amid the venerable walls of the old 
Presbyterian churches in Wall street, Cedar 
street, Beekman street, &c. where they once 
worshipped. And thus feeling, let them “‘ arise 
und build.” A few years ago, a small number 
of gentlemen, considering the necessity, met to- 
gether and resolved to build a church in that 
quarter of the city, and in a short time the hand- 
some church, lecture room, and parsonage of 
the Mercer street congregation, (Dr. Skinner’s 
New-school,) were completed and in successful 
operation. And who does not know the spirit and 
energy with which our First church in Brooklyn 
after sacrificing their interest and leaving to a 
perverting majority the edifice which they had 
done their full share in erecting—set about—a 
mere handful—to build the beautiful and well 
filled church which they now occupy. Now 
Mr. Editor, it is just such energy as this, that 
these Old-school Presbyterians—who are as 
sheep without a shepherd or a fold—ought to 
manifest. They are neither few nor feeble flock. 


‘They are not objects for mere missionary effort? 


The usual domestic missionary plan will not 
reach them, nor be agreeable to them, nor is it 
needed by them. They are the kind of people 
who are both able to sustain and would desire 
to select for themselves a pastor to feed them. 
Let me suggest to them then to go the right way 
to work, and it is quite the shortest way. There 
are some forty or fifty substantial, wealthy 
families, who have been not very long since 
connected with the churches down town—and 
now that they have removed up, are constantly 
feeling the change and the destitution as to 
the kind of ordinances with which they have 
ote too familiar not to regret them—and so 
ar have devised no other remedy than that of 
dropping quietly into denominations where they 
find themselves strangers. Now these are the 
very people who can and who ought to supply 
the want they deplore. 

Let me suggest, that some of them, no mat- 
ter who, take means to find out their neighbours 
who feel like themselves, and indeed invite all 
who are emigrants from the old Presbyterian 
churches below, to attend a meeting for consulta- 
tion. Letthem determine to procure a school room, 
a public hall, a lecture room, (there are plenty 
such in the vicinity,) and be at once organized 
by the Presbytery as achurch ; next let them ask 
the Presbyteries for supplies, or if they can 
agree at once, proceed to call a pastor, the best 
man they can find, who will be willing to share 
with them the burden and heat of the day if he 
sees them vigourously enduring and labouring 
for success, and in the meantime, let them also 
ResoLve To BUILD a cnurcH. This is all 
practicable, every bit of it. It will cost them 
something indeed. But who are they? ‘They 
are people who dwell in ceiled houses ;”—they 
are surrounded by wealth—and by a population 
able to unite with them, and, if experience may 
be trusted—by a population that will unite with 
them, if they are true to themselves, to their 
Church, and to their God. And the le of 
whom | speak to start this work, are of that 
character that I believe they but need to look at 
the matter, to determine that, with the blessing 
of God, they will no longer suffer their scriptu- 
ral predilections to remain ungratified, nor their 
old and pleasant associations to be broken for 
ever nor their denomination to waste away with 
consumption, and run out and die, while they 
are attempting, ‘as now perhaps they are, to 
“serve God with that which doth cost them 
nothing.” 

PresByTerianus Nro-EBoracensis. 

New York, March 5, 1841. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE DEAF ELDER. 


The February number of The Christian 
World, contains a very interesting article, under 
the title of “* Reminiscenses,” by the Rev. T. B. 
Balch; a writer well known as a contributor to 
the periodical literature of the day. The ar- 
ticle relates to the Presbyterian churches in the 
lower part of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
viz: Rehoboth, Pitt’s Creek, and Snow Hill— 
the oldest churches of the Presbyterian connex- 
ion in the United States, which were founded 
by McKemie, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Sketches of several eminent Christian 
characters, who adorned these churches during 
the period the writer ministered to them, are 
drawn in these Reminiscenses—among them, 
that of the “ Deaf Elder,” of the Rehoboth 
church, in Somerset county. The following is 
part of that sketch: 

‘‘ My memory has been occupied more than 
once about the Deaf Elder, who came to West- 
over, and gave me there the right hand of wel- 
come. My first impressions of him were not 
prepossessing. No person was ever pleased at 
a first interview with Dr. Johnson, and yet his 
house was always filled with the children of 
misfortune. What a tender heart the great 
moralist must have had, to have taken to his 
house the blind, the crippled, and forlorn. So 
with our Elder. His dithiculty of hearing was 
a sad trial. ‘To him the loud thunder of the 
Alps, would have been nothing more than the 


he bore with exemplary patience. 

He magnified his office as an Elder. He re 
minded me of a Scottish nobleman, to whom 
some person had enumerated all the honours he 
had ever received. ‘ But,’ replied the noble- 
man, ‘ you have forgotten the best of all, and 
that is my being a Parish Elder.’ Our Elder 
had all the qualities for a valuable officer of the 
Church. He was popular, influential, and gene- 
rous. His purse, his house, his conveyances, 
were all at the service of ministers. He wasa 
man of moral courage, united with acute sensi- 
bility. Had he been living at the time of the 
crucifixion instead of the period when his exis- 
tence was conferred, he would have urged his 
way to the summit of Calvary, and bathed the 
feet of his Saviour in tears. He would have 
been awed, but not stricken into servile con- 
sternation, at the meridian twilight that shaded 
the mountain—would have bent his ear and 
lifted his trumpet to catch the dying words of 
the Son of God. He would have stood un- 
moved at the rending of the rucks. He would 
have begged the body—prepared the spices— 
and watched the sepulchree * * * * 

“ His dwelling was a kind of moral nucleus 
to the neighbourhood. ‘hither the poor sent 
for bread—the sick for medicine—the dying 
for consolation—and the perplexed for counsel. 
It was a caravansery where the weary and be- 
nighted were wont to call; it was kept by a 
Samaritan, and there was nothing to pay. 
t was more—It was a spiritual light-house, to 
which they looked, who were about to be wreck- 
ed by misfortune, or were already plunged into 
a sea of affliction—where penitents heard of an 
Ark, and where prodigals were pointed to rings 
for their fingers, to sandals for the feet, and to 
choirs of angels who rejoice over returning sin- 
ners. 

“‘ He had lowly views of himself, but exalted 
apprehensions of the Saviour. This last was 
the theme on which he loved to expatiate. In 
seed time and harvest, summer and winter, 
when he moved by day or watched by night, 
he was equally alive to the glory of hele. 


“The writer could not help admiring the 


punctuality with which the Deaf Elder attend- 


murmur of the Hyblean bee. But this affliction 
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ed church. No weather prevented. He would 
enter the sanctuary dripping with rain, and 
would: ride over snow-drifts with his ear-trum- 
pet dangling at his side. When the weather 
was mild.and the air was balmy, and all Na- 
ture breathing forth through the channel of a 
thousand voices he would ride leisurely along 
and study the picture with the love of a Chris- 


tian. Asa hearer of the Word he is worthy of 


special mention. He rally sat in the pul- 
pit. This was a privilege conceded to him on 
account of his deafness, in all the neighbouring 
churches, and by ministers of the various de- 
nominations. In the pulpit he would thrust his 
ear trumpet as far forward as modesty would 
allow. Sometimes the preacher would purpose- 
ly incline to him: but when circumstances 
required a change of position, the Elder would 
bead-down his eye-lids as if supplicating for 
more. His countenance was an unerring in- 
dex of the extent to which he heard. On com- 
munion occasions he would pass down the ta- 
ble to distribute the elements, and then Fat aoe y 
return to the side of the preacher. ith this 
good man the writer maintained years of fami- 
liar intercourse. Many were the rides we took 
in company ; and the woods through which we 
were gilded by his words. 
“One day I[ reached his dwelling, and my 
surprise was considerable that he did not come 
out and bid me welcome. I went into the house, 
and found the Etder lying in his bed. Nota 
feature was ruffled. A sign was made to him 
to take his ear trumpet. hen he had done so, 
I said, ‘ Are you much indisposed?’ He replied, 
‘All the days of the years of my pilgrimage 
are threescore years, and my hour has come.’ 
* But,” answered I, ‘do not forget the words of 
the Idumean Patriarch—aAll the days of my 
appointed time will I wait until my change 
come.’ ‘For that change,’ said he, ‘I now 
wait.’ *On what,’ I asked, ‘do you depend for 
acceptance?’ ‘Not,’ he replied, ‘on the dust 
and ashes of my own obedience, but on One 
who is a Rock that will hold every insect that 
lights upon Him.’ 

- “Our conversation was protracted. Its de- 
tail would be needless, as it was but a repetition 
of truths that have stood the test of time, and 
in which all Christians agree. He lingered but 
a short time longer on this side the Jordan: and 
here we pause; for : 

“Tn vain my fi strives to paint 

The Editor of the Presbyterian, in the 
early part of his professional labours, passed 
some months in that section of the State; and 
I have no doubt he can say, with the writer of 
the preceding sketch: ‘One of my best pleasures 
has been, to cherish.a remembrance of that part 
of the country; and more than once its scene- 
ry—its morning mists—its rites of redundant 
hospitality—its seats of opulence, and especially 
its stars of devotion, have passed hefore me in 
the panorama of the imagination.” The Editor, 
I believe, was also well acquainted with the Deaf 
Elder—his noble and intellectual character— 
his generous hospitality—his kind and sympa- 
thising nature—his pure and deep devotion.* 
He lived a life of comparative retirement, em- 
ployed in the cultivation of his estate: but I 
never knew a man who was more universally 
respected and beloved. He had native genius 
that would have enabled him to fill high stations 
with honour and usefulness—but he was more 
a student of the Bible than of any other book. 
From a very intimate acquaintance with him, 
I can affirm, that I never knew a finer specimen 
of what I conceive to be the true character of 
a Presbyterian Elder. When the church was 
supplied with a Pastor, he was ever ready to 
ai advise—to execute. When the church 
‘was vacant, he would cause assemblies for so- 
cial worship to be held within the parish. He 
would visit, converse, and pray with the sick— 
counsel the perplexed inquirer, and comfort the 
bereaved. He was well read on theological 
subjects, practical and doctrinal: and on such 
points could maintain an argurnent with any of 
the clergymen of his day. He was a man of 
‘strong and impetuous passions—beautifully sub- 
dued and chastened by the influences of religion ; 
and in his intercourse with the world, he was 
meek and gentle as a lamb. Who that ever 
heard him lead in social or family prayer, can 
forget his subdued and earnest tones of suppli- 
cation? And his soul appeared almost to de- 
part in the chariot of Elijah, when, with choaked 
utterance and flowing tears, he asked for mercy 
and longed for Heaven. It caused no surprise, 
when, in 1825, SterHen Co.iins, the Deaf 
Elder of Rehoboth, died—full of days and full 
of honour—that he was followed to his grave 
by all classes, who mourned for him as for a 
Friend and a Father. 

Baltimore, February, 1841. 


* The recollections to which our correspondent re- 
fers, are fresh in our memory. It was at the kind 
and earnest solicitation of the late Dr. James P. Wil- 
son, that we visited the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
and Virginia, soon after licensure to preach the Gos- 

1. Inexperiercced in the world, and the high call- 

ng of the ministry, we appeared amidst these stran- 
gers with fear and trembling; but we were soon re- 
assured. The kindness of many friends encouraged 
us in our work, and among these we must ever pro- 
minently remember Captain Duffield, of Snow Hill, 
and the deaf elder at Rehoboth. The former was 
once a thoughtless sea captain, but was made a tro- 
pry of grace, and as a private Christian and Ruling 

Ider, was an amiable example of humility and de- 
votion in followingthe Lamb. ‘The deaf elder was.a 
remarkable man; characterized by etrong intellect, 
deep acquaintance with the Scriptures, and the most 
cheerful piety. It seemed to us that his pleasant 
and confident hopes of heavenly felicity were al- 
ways betraying themselves in his smiling counte- 
nance. We remember our own fears in first preach- 
ing before one who was so well qualified to judge, 
and we recall too, the kind and paternal encourage- 
ment which he gave us to go onward in our work. 
The memory of the just is blessed. 

Since our correspondent has called up the remin- 
iscence, we shall take the opportunity to refer to 
another venerable patriarch, whom we met for the 
first and last time, on this our journey to the Eastern 
Shore. We refer to Dr. Reid, of Wilmington, one 
of the truly excellent of the earth. When introdu- 
ced into his study, his venerable appearance strong- 
ly impressed onr mind, and we thought we hala 
like to be a Timothy tosuch a Paul. He was read- 
ing a quarto voluine of divinity in Latin, and after a 
few remarks on his author, he condescended to our 
youth, and engaged in the most friendly and instruc- 
tive conversation, of advice we vividly 
remember, and we thought it remarkable, as coming 
from so a minister. It was this: * My young 
fiiend, never let your sermons on ordinary occasions, 
be quite an hour, and never indulge in publicin long 

rayers.” The advice is sound, and we repeat it 
Sr the benefit of fellow ministers.—( Editur of the 
For the Pres 

THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—No. IX. 

In paper No. 5, | alluded to the * fifty cent 
plan,” as it was formerly termed, and | think 
this plan ought not to be given up. There is 
one class of churches where this plan would be 
found extremely beneficial. I allude to church- 
es which are now, or have been aided by the 
Board. Every member of such churches should 
contribute his offering as a return for the bene- 
ficence of the Board. And surely fifty cents is 
but a smallsum annually. However, I will not 
dictate on this subject, for we cannot legislate on 
benevolence any more than on gravitation. 

But here comes a person who never was ben- 
efitted by missionary operations; he always 
lived where the people could support the Gos- 
pel themselves. He has but little, if any sym- 
pathy with such efforts, and he asks, if the 
churches aided by our Board are not rather en- 
couraged in not aiding themselves? And what 
reply shall | make him? Is it true of any 
class of persons that when really in need, aid is 
extended, that the effect is, a disposition not to 
aid themselves? Where such effect is produ- 
ced, there is evidence that the aid was not need- 
ed. But such is not the case with the feeble 
churches hitherto, and now aided by the Board 


and again sending the most grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the kindness shown them. A few 
years assistance as a general rule, is all that is 
asked by such churches; and thus far, they 
have shown a commendable spirit, in retu 
the benefactions of the Board, and more, 


with these given what is better, their prayers. .. 


In the West, this is particularly true; ome 
fourth, at least, of the income of the Board is 
raised in churches which a few years since, 
were themselves aided by the Board. And there 
are some of those little churches, I speak it to 
their praise, would kindle a deep blush on some 
of our city congregations in regard to giving. 
They do not adopt the fifty cent plan, but they 
do this, give all they can, for they seem “to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

I believe it would generally be found true of 
churches thus aided, that they are the most effi- 
cient, of any in our whole connexion, in pro- 
portion to their means ! 

But I must not draw such comparisons, ro 
appear invidious, though not thus intended. 

here are churches in all parts of the country, 
which owe the Board a heavy debt, and there 
are many churches which have never paid one 
cent of this obligation. As this is a trying time, 
on all sides, and when this Board is struggling 
with difficulties, I don’t know of a better time 
for such churches, to show their thankfulness 
for past favours, than just now. 

Reader, what have you given to this cause, 
during the past twelve months? Think of this 
subject—pray over it. And if you have not 
given one cent, do pray send your contribu- 
tion at once. “A youth,” in the Presbyterian 
of February 27th asks: “ who will, with me, 
give twenty dollars annually, to the cause of 
i‘ereign Missions?” I ask, who will think of 
the poor missionary in our own land, and pray 
for him and sustain him, whilst he preaches to 
crowds, thronging the road to eternal death, and 
but very few to point them to the cross of 
Christ ? EvANGELIST. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OXFORD DIVINITY. 


Correspondence between the Rev. G. W. 
Doane, and the Rev. H. A. Boardman, on the 
alleged popish character of the Oxford Divinity. 
Published by Hooker & Agnew, Philadelphia. 

The history of this correspondence is as fol- 
lows. In his excellent Lecture on Romanism, 
recently published, Mr. Boardman stated that 
certain gentlemen at the ancient University of 
Oxford, are, at the present time, making a 
strenuous and somewhat successful endeavour 
to revive and give currency to some of the 
worst errors of Popery. 

Mr. Boardman also stated that “‘ the Oxford 
Tract leaven is already beginning to work in 
our cities; and Roman priests are publicly fe- 
licitating their people on the progress their doc- 
trines are making in the bosom of a Protestant 
Church.” 

Upon this, the Rev. Dr. Doane throws down 
the guantlet, and calls upon Mr. Boardman 
‘distinctly and by name” for proof; and, if 
failing in this, to acknowledge himself “in er- 
ror, and make utmost and immediate repara- 
tion.” 

Prompt in his response to this call, Mr. 
Boardman justly sought the same medium of 
presenting it to the public, which Dr. Doane 
had employed in arraigning him at its bar. 
This, however, was ungenerously denied, ex- 
cept on a condition, compliance with which, in- 
volved the relinquishment both of self-respect 
and respect for the truth. Thus disappointed, 
Mr. Boardman added to the length of his reply, 
and has published it in a beautifully printed 
pamphlet of an hundred pages. 

Before proceeding to a brief outline of this 
correspondence, it may be proper to suggest 
two inquiries. 

In making this public and earnest demand 
upon Mr. Boardman for “proofs” of his state- 
ment, was not Dr. Doane erroneously presum- 
ing on the ignorance of the people, in regard 
to the real character of the Oxford Tracts, and 
their influence in England and our own coun- 
try? Concealment, indeed, shrouded the in- 
cipiency of Puseyism, but the veil is now fairly 
off. The Tractists, he should have recollected, 
have obtained a notoriety by no means enviable 
indeed; and that in reference to the derivation 
and tendency of their dogmas, the intelligent 
and unprejudiced of all denominations, entertain 
but one opinion. 

Another inquiry. Why should Dr. Doane 
have felt it especially incumbent upon him to 
stand forth, as the apologist and defender of 
the gentlemen at the ancient University? Has 
he so far embraced their doctrines, that he ima- 
gined a statement of facts respecting them, ap- 
plied also to himself? Can it be that the dio- 
cesan of New Jersey — with the 
Tractists of Oxford? e make no affirma- 
tion; but certainly, the port and bearing of his 
letter to Mr. Boardman, does not falsify the 
whispers of hundred-tongued fame. 

The reply of Mr. Boardman is characteristi- 
cally courteous towards his correspondent, chaste 
and forcible in style, and a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the truth of the statement in his lecture. 
He first shows that Episcopalians themselves, 
and prelates among them, have made the same 
charge. Nor do they this, we add, with the 
undignified flippancy with which the Editor of 
the Churchman recently designated the noble 
book of Dr. McIlvaine, as the “‘Gambier Ro- 
mance,” confessing at the same time, that he 
had not read it; but after sufficient and prayer- 
ful examination. And surely this fact is perti- 
nent to the argument—(the decision of another 
Editor, to the contrary notwithstanding.) Un- 
less it be assumed that the doctrines either of 
Rome or Oxford, or of both, are so indefinite 
and unknowable, that profound theologians even 
cannot discover and identify them. But there 
is no pretension to this, there can be none. 
These doctrines are alas, too definite and known. 
Dr. Mclivaine, Dr. Beasly, Dr. Milnor, Bicker- 
steth, Noel and McNeille, all Episcopalians, are 
intelligent men, and they affirm before the world 
that Oxfordism is essentially, “the very root 
and heart of Romanism.” And here one can 
scarcely repress the inquiry—Why did not 
Dr. Doane arraign some of these men for their 
allegations against Oxford? The sins of Mr. 
Boardman in this respect, are quite venial com- 
pared with theirs. Why, for instance, did he 
not “call distinctly and by name” upon the 
eloquent Prelate of Ohio for proof of his grave 
charges against the Tractists, or for “ utmost 
and immediate reparation?” How much is 
merely nominal unity in the Episcopal Church 
worth? 

The second point in Mr. Boardman’s reply 
is constituted by the public and published con- 
gratulations of Romanists, at the prevalence of 
the Oxford divinity as essentially Roman Cath- 
olic. And this too, is certainly pertinent. Are 
not the Papal Priesthood acquainted with their 
own system? From Rome itself, has been sent 
forth for the joy of the faithful, the information, 
that “these gentlemen [i. e. the Oxford Tractists] 
labour to restore the ancient Catholic liturgy 
the breviary, (which many of these recite daily ) 
fastings, the monastic life, and many other re- 
ligious practices. ‘They teach the insufficiency 
of the Bible, as a rule of faith—the necessity of 
tradition, and of ecclesiastical authority—the 
real presence, prayers for the dead—the use of 
images—the priests’ power of absolution—the 
sacrifice of the mass—the devotion to the Virgin, 
and many other Catholic doctrines, in such sort 
as to leave but little difference between their 
opinions and the true faith, and which difference 
becomes less and less every day. Faithful! 
redouble your prayers, that these happy disposi- 
tions may be increased!” 

Thus Episcoplians and Romanists—Priests 
and Prelates unite in pronouncing the Oxford 
publications to be Popish in their character and 


of Missions. On the contrary, they are again 


tendency. Are then all these ignorant—and 


incompetent judges 


? Was Dr. Doane unaware 
of their verdict? Or did he deem it unworthy 
of regard? Or, irrespective of these declarations 
of men in high places—did he presume that the 
religious public in this country, kad already en- 
trusted their common sense, in rd to such 
matters, to the safe keeping of the Church? 
Solemnly demanding proof, of notorious facts! 
Proof that the doctrines of purgatory—prayers 
for the dead—reverence for images—celibacy of 
the priesthood—the conversion of the eucharistic 
elements into “ the very body and very blood of 
the Redeemer, are doctrines of Rome! 
Yes—proof of these things—or “ utmost and 
immediate reparation!” ith your permission, 
Mr. Editor, we will next week briefly review the 
third and most important part of Mr. Board- 
man’s reply. Meanwhile it is earnestly recom- 
mended to Protestants of all denominations to 
purchase and peruse the entire correspondence. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Trape or Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Chroni- 
cle of the 4th estimates the value of articles export- 
ed from that city during the last year at more than 
nine millions of dollars, made up pretty nearly as 
follows: Pork and Beef in all forms three millions ; 
Flour, one million two hundred thousand ; Whiskey, 
seven hundred thousand; Manufactured articles of 
all kinds, three millions; and the residue miscella- 
neous articles of produce. By reference to the items 
which compose the exports in 1826, and those now, 
we find that the exports of Flour and Whiskey are 
six times what they were then—and of Pork ten 
fold, and that of manufactures at least twelve f..ld. 


Committee or Ong.—It is proposed in a Boston 
paper that every man should constitute himself into 
a self-examining committee to inquire into his own 
conduct. It is believed that the business each com- 
mittee would have to transact would keep it con- 
stantly and usefully employed. 


Tue Missovrtan.—We paid a visit, says the New 
Orleans Bee, a few days since, to the skeleton of the 
gigantic animal to which this name has been attach- 
ed, as commemorative of the spot where it was dis- 
covered. It is difficult for the imagination to con- 
ceive the size and proportions of the monster whose 
existence is indubitably attested by these stupendous 
relics—a creature, half elephant, half crocodile, of 
such collossal stature, that the largest living speci- 
mens of animated nature, shrink into Lillipntian di- 
mensions when contrasted with its wonderful bulk. 
A mammoth, to whose daily food the monsters of 
the deep must have contributed, and whose insatia- 
ble maw could only have been glutted by the depo- 
pulation of the country which it infested. The his- 
tory of this marvellous creature is buried in obliv- 
ion, or only preserved in the dim and shapeless frag- 
ments of Indian tradition, and yet to the naturalist, 
and man of science, its study is a source of profound 
instruction and information, as its habits, food, mode 
of existence, and the probable period when it roam- 
ed the prairies of the west, and raised its huge form 
above the waters of our largest streams, may all be 
either satisfactorily determined or approximately de- 
duced from an examination cf its bony carcase. As 
a mere matter of curiosity to the lovers of the mar- 
vellous, it is of vast interest, and asa field for the 
exploration and researches of the disciples of a Cu- 
vier, and a Buffon, it presents opportunities for scru- 
tiny, which promise results of the highest character. 


Serious Accipent.—On Thursday last, as the 
wife and son of Mr. Allen Fisk, were riding in a 
sleigh on the Owasco lake, the ice unexpectedly 
gave way, prec'pitating the whole directly in the wa- 
ter, at a place where (as we understand) it is no less 
than thirty feet deep. As the team sank, the son 
bounded on the ice, and then by an effort, worthy of 
an older head, succeeded in rescuing his mother from 
a watery grave. The horses were drowned ; and 
we learn, have since, together with the sleigh, &c., 
been recovered.—Auburn Journal. 


Tue Crarion.—This fine ship, owned by the 
Messrs. Glovers, made her first trip yesterday, with 
the Ericsson Propellers, and to the astonishment 
of the beholders, made seven and a half miles per 
hour, instead of four, which was supposed to be the 
maximum. The whole machinery weighs only 21} 
tons, the cylinders are 28 inches diameter, propellers 
six feet six, and the pressure on the boilers only five 
pounds, using anthracite coal. The speed can be 
increased beyond doubt. ‘Thus commences a new 
era in steam navigation, and as we think, a termina- 
tion of steam packets as such, for it is obvious that 
the economy of the propellers—the slight room they 
occupy, and the certainty of operation, will induce 

acket owners to apply them to all their fine ships. 
Take for example Collins’ line of packets, each 
over 1000 tons, calculate the number of days of fair 
wind when sails can be profitably used, and make 
up the deficiency by the use of the propellers at only 
seven miles per hour, and a transatlantic voyage is 
performed nearly as expeditiously as by a steam- 
ship, without losing any great portion of room now 
used for cargo. en we have the benefit of the 
propellers to work off or keep off a lee shore, in long, 
dead calms—and varivus other beneficial objects. 
On homeward bound voyages, in constant western 
winds and currents, the passages may be nearly 
limited to thirty days, and outward bound always 
under twenty. In every part of the Union, we look 
to see this improvement adopted, particularly for 
our Charleston, New Orleans, and Southern pack- 
ets. Itis a great and most successful experiment. 
—WN. Y. Times 

Important Decision.—The St. Louis Republican 
states that the Circuit Court have recently decided 
that the deviation of a steamboat, or other vessel, 
from her regular route, except to save life, vitiated 
the policy of insurance, and released the assurers 
from liability. ‘The case before the Court was that 
of the steamboat Rolla, sunk a few years since, in 
the lower Mississippi. She had stopped a day or 
two, to render assistance to the steamboat George 
Collier, aground upon a bar. After getting her off, 
she proceeded upon her voyage, was snagged and 
sunk. The boat and ee became a total loss.— 
The owners of a part of the cargo, brought suit 
against the Insurance office for the recovery of the 
amount insured. The decision of the Judge (Mul- 
lauphy,) was against the right of the plaintiffs to 
recover. So that it should be generally understood 
by navigators upon the Western waters, that to stcp 
their vessels, or to deviate from their usual route, 
except in the case mentioned, vitiates not only the 
policy of insurance upon the boat, but likewise the car- 

o. Such has notgenerally been regarded as the law 
for the uniform practice has been for boats to re- 
lieve each other when in difficulty. The principle 
is, we are told, new, such a case not having been 
before presented in any of the Courts for adjust- 
ment, 

Inpian Dispursements.—The report of the Se- 
cond Auditor of the ‘Treasury, with such accounts as 
have been rendered by persons charged with the appli- 
cation of moneys, &c. for the benetits of the Indians, 
from Ist of October, 1839, to 30th September, 1840, 
shows that— 

The whole amount drawn from the Treasury 
during the year, and placed in the hands of agents, 
was, $2,131,141 32 
Of which there has been accounted for, 1,710,433 00 


Leaving unaccounted for, $421,708 32 


New Pxan or Derence.—A merchant of New 
York has submitted to the President 2f the United 
States an original plan of defence for that city, which 
can be accomplished in 90 days. It is to erect 
towers of heavy timber, 200 feet high, 75 square at 
the base, and on the top place 10 guns that will 
throw shot of 120 lbs. He proposes to locate them 
at the Battery, City Hall, and Union Square, thus 
commanding both rivers. Each to contain a steam 
boiler to defend it from men, and to heat shot. Cost 
$300,000, and a single shot would sink a vessel. 
He also proposes heavy flat floating batteries to be 
towed by steamboats. 


American Artists Asroap.—The editor of the 
New York American publishes an extract from a 
private letter from Paris, mentioning the success of 
Mr Healy in several portraits. ‘The artist isa young 
man from Boston. Last year his likenesses of Gene- 
ral and Mrs. Cass were exhibited at the Louvre and 
gained the compliment of agold medal. He has 


the fortunate painter. Mr. Healy is one of several 
American artists now in Europe, whose genius has 
been proved and cultivated sufficiently to command 
the encouragement of distinguished judges. 


just finished a full length portrait of Marshal Soult, | 
which is so excellent that the King is now sitting to | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


There is another gentleman, Col. Chisholm, who 
was ip command at the time, and who saw the boat 
go over and return. E ove that knows him will 
give the fullest credence to his testimony. 

The Lockport Courier informs as that the trial of 
McLeod is noé likely to be removed from Erie coun- 
ty to Albany, his counsel having made #0 applica- 
tion forachange. The Courier says algo that the 
trial will not take place, probably, at the coming 
circuit; a commission to examine Captain Drew, 
now in England, will be asked for, it is presumed, 
and granted. Chief Justice Nelson is to preside at 
the trial, and the District Attorney of the.State, Mr. 
Hall, will aid the county attorney in the prosecu- 
tion.—WV. Y.Cum. Adv. 


or Tut New U.S. Steamer.—The U. S. 
steamer recently launched in this city, had her first 
trial yesterday down our bay. rformance of 
her engine reflects great credit on the skill of Messrs. 
Reeder & Sons, as it worked to admiration. The 
boat ran with the test ease, from the marked 
trees, against a strony wind, to Wheststone Point, a 
distance of twelve miles, in one hour, which classes 
her in the ranks of the fleetest boats, We perceive 
she is named Col. W. S. Harney, in honour of the 
gallant officer of that name who has lately rendered 
such service to his country in Florida.—Baltimore 

n. 


Deatus.—The New Orleans Courier 
of the Ist inst. states that on the morning of that day, 
Mr. Girodeau, one of the proprietors of the lower ferry 
boat, being on board, me thinking that the engine of 
the boat had stopped, as she had neared the bank, 
thrust his head under the lever of the engine, to look 
at something inside. All at once the engine was 
put in motion, and the result was that Mr, Girodeau’s 
head was severed from his body, and fell inside, 
while the body was left in the passage way. 

Mr. Urial Gleason, residing about four miles frum 
Buffalo, perished on the 3d or 4th inst., in attempt- 
ing to go from the latter place over the lake to Smoke 
creek ; the hind legs of his horse got fas# in a crevice 
in the ice, and he and the animal froze to death. 


Loss or THe Streampoat the 
evening of the 2d inst., the steamboat John Ran- 
dolph struck a snag during her passage up the river, 
a little above Carrollton, and went down shortly 
after. ‘The Courier states that the destruction of 
property is estimated at 150,000 dollars—mostly in- 
sured. There were 300 hhds. of sugar on board. 
The boat was insured for 30,000 dollars, but cost 
more. A rumour prevails that a number of persons 
lost their lives—it does not appear to be confirmed.— 
New Orleans Courier. 


Tae Corron Trape.—The following table ex- 
hibits the movements in Cotton this season, to the 
latest dates, from the ports respectively, all calcula- 
ted from the first of last October: 


Rec’d since Oct. 1840. Cleared. 

New Orleans, © 502,038 253,781 

Mobile, 182,333 27,352 

Florida, 44,988 6,459 

Georgia, 73,478 27,732 

South Carolina, 118,253 40,624 
‘North Carolina, 3,290 

Virginia, 4,625 1,590 

New York, 27,055 

Other ports, 6,703 160 

Total, 933,740 384,753 

Same time last year, 1,147,205 675,259 

do. year before, 871,929 361,169 


To Paysictans.—The Lexington (Ky.) Observer 
contains the advertisement of the Board of Trustees 
of the Transylvania University, to supply the va- 
cancy in the chair ¢f the theory and practice of me- 
dicine in the Medical Department of that College. 
The communications on the subject must be address- 
ed to the Dean of the Medical Faculty and of Tran- 
sysvania University, and come to hand before the 
ist of June next, when the appointment will be made. 
The name of no one but the successful candidate 
will be made public. 


Ice.—There are now sixteen companies in Boston 
engaged in the business of shipping ice to the East 
and West Indies, N. Orleans and other southern ports. 
The demand for the article is now so great for exporta- 
tion, that large contracts have been made for itin Wor- 
cester county to be transported to Boston by rail- 
road. They formerly sold their ice in New Orleans 
at six cents a pound, but now sell it at one cent, and 
where they made one dollar by selling it at six cents 
they now make four dollars by selling it at one cent 
a pound. When it sold at six cents none but the 
wealthy could afford to purchase it, but at one cent 
all classes buy it, so it is sold before much of it is 
wasted by melting. The ice is sawed by a machine 
into square blocks not less than 12 inahes thick, and 
is packed on board the Vessels with straw and hay, 
boxed with thin lumber and made air tight. One of 
the Boston companies paid last year $7000 for the 
straw they had used for packing.— Boston Mer. Jour. 


Poputation of THE Uniteo States.—The In- 
quirer is indebted to a friend for the following calcu- 
lation. It will be seen that he makes the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1880, upwards of Fifty- 
three millions. ‘Thus he says: ** Our population in 


1790, was 3,729,326 
1800, 5,309,753 
1810, 7,239,903 
1820, 9,638,166 
1830, 12,856,407 
1840, ought to be, 17,141,876 


He adds a third, and makes it in 1850—22,666,- 
666; another third, and in 1860—30,222,221; ano- 
ther, third, and in 1870—40,296,295; another third, 
and in 1880—53,728,393. 


Navy or tHe Unirep Stratres.—The number of 
Post Captains in the Navy is 55—the oldest in rank 
being James Barron, ‘The numbers of Masters Com- 
mandant is also 55—of lieutenants 290—of passed 
midshipmen 191—of midshipmen 131—of surgeons 
61—of passed assistant surgeons 17—of assistant 
surgeons 51—pursers 51—of chaplains 13—of sail- 
ing masters 29. The pay of asenior captain on sea 
service, is 4500 dollars perannum; of ditto on leave 
3500; captains of squadrons 4000; ditto on other 
duty 3500; ditto off duty 2500; Master Command- 
ants in sea service 2500; ditto on leave of absence 
1800; Lieutenants Commanding 1800; ditto on other 
duty 1500; ditto on leave 1200; surgeons from 1000 
to 2700, according to their term of service, assistant 
surgeons, from 650 to 1200; chaplains at sea 1200; 
ditto on leave 800; passed midshipmen at sea 750; 
ditto waiting orders 600; midshipmen at sea 400 ; 
ditto on other duty 350; sailing master of a ship of 
war at sea 1100; ditto on other duty 1000; professor 
of mathematics 1200 ; teachers of naval science 480. 
—Charleston Patriot. 


Sitx.—But few persons are aware of the value 
of the importations of silk into this country. The 
Journal of the American eae says that the im- 
portation of silk into the United States, during the 
year ending 30th of —— 1839, amounted to 
nearly twenty-three millions of dollars. Compared 
with other articles imported, that of silk is one- 
fourth more than the amount of any other. The 
amount of manufactures of cotton imported, was 
$14,692,397; of iron, $12,051,663; of cloth and 
cassimeres, $7,078,906; worsted stuffs, $7,025,898; 
other manufactures of wool, $3,567,161 ; one half the 
value of silks and worsted stuffs, $1,169,042 ; total 
woollen goods, $18,834,90. ‘The importations of 
sugar amounted to $9,924,632; linen, $6,731,278. 
So that the importation of silk nearly equals that of 
woollens and linen together, and is equal to half of 
the other fabrics combined, 


PresenTATION.—On the 12th inst. says the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, his Excellency M. A. De Bodis- 
co, the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister, Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Emperor of Russia to the United 
States, was presented to the President by the Secre- 
tary of State, and delivered the following address, to 
which the President made the subjoined reply : 

Address of M. A. De Bodisco.—I have the honour 
to present myself before you, Mr. President, as the 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister ey 
of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, to 
congratulate you upon your elevation to the Chief 
Magistracy of theconfederation of the United States. 

alled by the most flattering suffrages to preside 
over the destinies of seventeen millions of Americans, 
you enter, Mr. President, upon the high exercise of 
your functions at an epoch when all the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States presenting themselves un- 
der a gratifying aspect, and the assurances that you 


-have, of your own accord, given on the day of 


‘your inauguration, afford an additional guaranty for 
their duration. 

I esteem myself happy, Mr. President, to be able 
to assure you that my august master the Emperor 
desires most sincerely the continuation of the friend- 
ly relations so happily established between Russia 


‘and the United States; and all my wishes, Mr. 


President, will be gratified if, with your amicable 


ImmicratTion.—A report made to Congress by the | concurrence, it shall be reserved for me to draw still 


States by sea, during the year 1840. This number, 


turned during the year from abroad. 


McLeop.—It appears from the London papers, 
that Captain Drew has declared that Mr. Mc 
was not with him when he made the attack upon the 
Caroline. Certainly the deposition of that gentle- 
man should be taken before the trial comes on; for 
no one that knows Capt. Drew will for a moment 
doubt his word in such a matter. If cited he will 


| 


not appear, for fear of his own personal safety.— 


State Department, shows, from returns not entirely | closer the bonds of the relations already existing. 
complete, that 115,206 persons came into the United |. 


I pray you, Mr. President, to be assured that it is 


-my sincere wish to render myself constantly worthy 
however, includes such of our own citizens as re- | of the esteem of the Chief Magistrate of the Union. 


| Reply of the President.—I receive sir, the congratu- 
‘lations which you offer me, in your capacity of Envoy 
|} Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
| Emperor of all the Russias, upon my election to the 
President of the United States, with great pleasure. 
From the epoch which introduced the United States 
to the world as an independent nation, the most 
amicable relations have existed between them and 


the powerful and distinguished Monarchs who have 


— 


successively swayed the sceptre of Russia. The 
Presidents, my predecessors, acting under the autho- 
rity of the people, their constituents, have never fail- 
ed to use ev roper occasion to confirm and 
strengthen the friendship so auspiciously commenced, 
and which a mutuality of interests render so desira- 
ble to be continued. J assure you, sir, that none of 
them felt the obligations of this duty more power- 
fully than I do, and you cannot ia Janguage too 
strong communicate to your august Monarch m 
sentiments on this subject. And permit me to add, 
that no more acceptable medium of communicating 
them could have been afforded than that of a per- 
sonage who has rendered himself so acceptable, as 
ar to the people as to the Government of the United 
States. 


Untrep States Poromac.—Captain Lav- 
derman, of the brig Susan, at this port, from Monte- 
video, January Ist, reports that fe United States 
ship Potomac, which had been ashore in the river 
La Plata, had been gotten off without damage, and 
was oe and was expected at Montevideo in a 
few days after Captain L. sailed.—Baltimore Amer. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Pagsipent.—By and with 
the advice and consent of the Senale.—William Bar- 
row, to be Marshal of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Vermont, in place of Heman Lowny, whose 
term of service has expired. 

Ogden Hoffman, to be District Attorney of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, 
in place of B. F. Butler, resigned. 

m. Pinkney, Surveyor, Baltimore. 

Nathan rar ollector, Portland, Me. 

Austin Baldwin, Collector, Middletown, Conn. 

Wm. R. Watson, Collector, Providence R. IJ. 

George Howland, Surveyor, Tiverton, R. I. 

George W. Knight, Surveyor, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Daniel Rennick, Collector, Kennebunk, Me. 

Tristam Storer, Collector, Saco, Me. 

Tnomas Hayes, Navy Agent, Philadelphia. 

Lorenzo Draper, Consul, Paris, France. 

Henry C. Bosler, U. S. Marshal for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania. 

William M. Meredith, U. S. Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 

Walter Forward, U. S. Atto:ney for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania. 

Nathaniel P. Causin, Jun. Secretary to the Presi- 
dent to sign patents. 

Henry Southmayd, Assistant Collector of the Cus- 
toms for the District of New York, to reside at Jer- 
sey city. 

James Donaghe, Collector at New Haven, Con- 
"William P. Green, 

illiam P. Green, or ns » at 
Providence, Rhode Island. 7 

Robert Butler, Surveyor and Inspector at Smith- 
field, Virginia. 

James M. Hartford, Register Land Office at Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

Jesse K. Dubois, Register Land Office at Pales- 
tine, Illinois. 


Bernard Peyton, Deputy Post Master at Rich-| § 


mond, Virginia. 

William Barron, Marshal for District of Ver- 
mont. 

Solomon Lincoln, Marshal for District of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ebenezer Bacon, Collector of Customs, Barnsta- 
ble, Massachusetts. 

Miles Selden Watkins, Deputy Post Master at 
Huntsville, Alabama. 

The appointments which have been sent to the 
Senate for confirmation have been chiefly to fill va- 
cancies. 


Heiwwetserc War.—The difficulties with the 
Dutch people in Albany county, New York, seem 
to have broken out afresh. The “ Patroon” estate, 
owned by the sons of the late Mr. Van Renssalaer, 
of Albany, embraces in some places whole town- 
ships. Itis the largest landed estate in this coun- 
try belonging to any one family. The occupants of 
his farms are worthy Dutch, and they are required 
to pay their rents, as they did at the early settle- 
ment of the country, in grains, fowls, pigs, &c., the 

roduce of the soil, certain quantities for each acre. 
[hey contend that these articles have increased in 
value so much, that it is extortion to demand the 
same number and quantity for each acre as in former 
days. The people have united and are determined 
not to pay the rents. ‘The Sheriff attempts attach- 
ments anda fight ensues. This was the result of 
the matter in 1839-40, when the Sheriff was resist- 
ed and the militia was ordered out. It was only by 
judicious management that an immense slaughter 
was prevented. An attempt has been in progress 
during the past year to compromise the matter, but 
it has proved unavailing. ey still resist paying 
their rents, and the owners of the property are com- 
pelled to resort to legal process. On the 11th inst. 
the Sheriff seized some property and attempted to 
sell it, when a fight followed and the officer was 
compelled to fly. The Dutch are much exasperated, 
and trouble is certain to follow any attempt to collect 
rents. Itis a queer business—the title of the Pa- 
troon to this property is undoubted, and the offers 
made of compromise, by sale or commutation for 
rents, are liberal and even generous, 


Nava.—It is stated that the U.S, steam frigate 
Mississippi, now building in the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia, will be launched about the middle of 
April. ‘The frigate Raritan, so long on the stocks, 
is also progressing to completion under the orders of 
the General Government, and will probably be ready 
for launching in the course of three months. 


More Mau. North American 
(Philadelphia) of Saturday says that one of the banks 
in that city had received a notice from different per- 
sons of about 50 missing drafts upon it from the 
West, which were regularly mailed at various points, 
most of them in Illinois. We hear that other banks 
have had similar notices, and even money remitted 
to this city is missing. 


New York Banxs.—The Albany Argus of the 
13th inst. says, that the panic in relation to * red- 
back” notes which has pervaded the public mind for 
several days, may be said to have reached a crisis. 
The following institutions have stopped ——, 
viz: Millers’ Bank of Clyde; Farmers’ Bank of 
Seneca county ; Tonawanda Bank; N.Y. City Trust 
& Banking Co., (fraud ;) Tenth Ward Bank, N. Y.; 
Chelsea Bank, do.; Staten Island, do.; Washington 
Bank, do.; Erie county Bank, Buffalo; Union Bank, 
do.; Bank of Western New York, Rochester; Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Batavia; Binghampton 
Bank. And the agents at Albany have refused to 
redeem the notes of the following banks, viz: Bank 
of America, Buffalo; Merchants’ et do.; 
Mechanics’ Bank, do.; United States, do.; Phenix 
Bank, do.; Bank of Commerce, do.; Bank of Brock- 

ort, do.; Cattaraugus county Bank; Bank of Lodi; 

t. Lawrence Bank. 

The two latter Banks it is supposed will furnish 
their agent with funds to goon and keep up their 
redemptions in a short time; the officers and some of 
the stockholders of the St. Lawrence Bank particu- 
larly, being among the most wealthy citizens of St. 
Lawrence county. 

The panic has burst so suddenly upon the agencies 
of the Associations, that the funds placed with them 
were exhausted before they could arrange to meet 
such an extraordinary demand. 

The notes of the following banks under the Gene- 
ral Banking Law, are redeemed at Albany by their 
respective agents, viz: 

By the New York State Bank.—Banksa of Albion; 
Attica; Dannville; Syracuse; Vernon; Waterville; 
Commercia) Bank of Rochester; Exchange Bank of 
Rochester; Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank of Roches- 
ter; Mohawk Valley Bank; State Bank of New 
York, Buffalo; and Hamilton Bank. 

By the Albany City Bank.—Bank of Brockport ; 
Agricultural Bank ot Herkimer; Allegany County 
Bank; Bank of Silver Creek; and Fort Plain Bank. 

By the Albany Exchange Bank.—Bank of Central 
New York; Bank of Lowville; Bank of Watertown; 
Farmers Bank of Amsterdam; James Bank ; Mer- 
chants and Farmers Bank of Ithaca. 

By the Commercial Bank.—Bank of Whitestown, 
and Canal Bank of Lockport. 

By the Canal Bank.—Mercantile Bank of Schen- 
ectady, and Delaware Bank. 

By the Mechanics and Farmers Bank.—Bank of 
Corning, and Lockport Bank and Trust ee 

There are, inaddition to this list, several Western 
banks that redeem in the city of New York, in re- 
lation to the solvency of which there is no doubt. 

The notes of the following banks, which have sus- 

nded operations, are redeemed at the Comptrol- 
er’s office at the rates of discount here stated : 

Farmers’ Bank of Seneca—Notes secured by pledge 
of State stocks are redeemed at par. Notes secured 
by stocks and real estate 74 cents on a dollar. 

Miller’s Bank at Clyde.—Notes secured by pledge 
of State stocks redeemed at par. 

Chelsea Bank.— Redeemed at par. 

Tenth Ward Bank.—Redeemed at 94 cents on a 
dollar. 

Bank.—Redeemed at 68 cents on a 
dollar. 

City Trust and Banking Company.—Redeemed at 

r. 

P’The Troy and Schenectady banks redeem al! their 
notes promptly. The banks generally in the river 
counties also redeem. 

‘I'he St. Lawrence Bank, too, is a solvent institu- 
tion whose n-tes have been rejected without suffi- 
cient cause. We are assured that measures will be 
taken for their redemption. 

Commercial Bank of Oswego.—The notes of the 


Commercial Bank of Oswego, are redeemed ata 
half per cent. discount by the Mechanics’ and Far- 
mers’ Bank, the New York State Bank, the Com- 
— Bank, the Canal Bank, and Albany City 


In the city of New York, the better kinds of safe- 

ty fund bank notes are bought at 14 per cent. dis- 

count. All of the Buffalo banks are rejected by the 

brokers. Most of the brokers refuse all kinds of 

Red Back money at less than 25 per cent. discount. 

ne is a list of those purchased by a few 
rokers : 


All others are rejected, or bought only at from 25 
to 50 per cent. discount. 


Firae.—At Philadelphia, on Sunday evening last, 
between seven and eight o’clock, a fire broke out in 
the stable of the widow Abel, on Frankford road, 
opposite Allen street, Kensington. The flames 
spread with great rapidity to several adjoi: ing 
wooden buildings on the Frankford road, and in the 
rear, which were entirely consumed. Inthe stables 
where the fire originated, were fourteen of Mr. Gle- 
nat’s horses, five of whom perished in the flames. 
The wind being high at the time, it was with great 
difficulty that the firemen saved the surrounding 
property. 

Banx or Micnican.—A Commttee was recently 
appointed by the Legislature of Michigan, to investi- 
gate the affairs of the Bank of Michigan, and Farm- 
ers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, The majority report is 
very voluminous, and in regard to the Bank of 
Michigan, from a very detailed statement of the af- 
fairs of the Bank as indicated by the estimate of its 
assets, each debt being separately considered and 
acted upon by the board of directors, we gather the 


recapitulation: 

Total liability of the Bank, except to stockhcld- 

ers. $743,520 06 
Cash means to meet the same, 376,853 97 


Total good assets to meet the same in- : 
cluding cash means, 1,170,139 

In this estimate, all bad or doubtful debts are ex- 
cluded. 

The committee think that the resources of the 
Bank when made available will be abundantly sufficient 
to meet all its liabilities to stockholders. The 
committee do not mean to say that the stock is 
worthless, but that at present no certain value can be 
laced upon it. The general opinion seems to be that 
the stock has depreciated about fifteen per cent. 


A Faresuet.—The flood occasioned by several 
days of rain last week in South Carolina, did much 
damage to the Augusta and Hamburg railroad. 
Several bridges were carried away, and a portion 
of the town of Hamburg was under water. A cul- 
vert gave way under a locomotive, and the body of 
a freight car attached, floated off with all the work- 
men in it, in ten feet water, who succeeded in reach- 
ing dry land. The accounts from Orangeburg are 
nearly as bad—the State road is said to be covered 
with water, and the whole country is inundated. 


From Fiorips.—Intelli from the seat of war 
states that on the 2d inst. Lieut. Albertis, with a 
detachment of twenty-four men, encountered the In- 
dians in considerable force at Orange Creek Ham- 
mock, about three miles from Fort Russell, and suc- 
ceeded, after a sharp conflict, in which he had seven 
men killed and wounded, in cutting his way through 
to Fort Russell, his return to his own post, Fort 
Brooke, being cut off. Capt. Barnum, the command- 
ing officer at Fort Russell, immediately went in pur- 
suit of the Indians. TheSt. Augustine News of the 
7th instant gives the subjoined report from the expe- 
dition of Captain Barnum: 

Information reached here last evening, that an ex- 
press arrived at Pilatka, from Fort Russell, on the 
night of the 4th, bringing intelligence that Capt. Bar- 
num, with one hundred men, (including nine mount- 
ed,) came up with the Indians at the head of Orange 
Lake, and commenced an attack upon them. Capt. 
Barnum had placed the nine mounted men in ambush, 
as a reserve, and led on the others; but finding the 
Indians in such a body, he made a signal for the 
mounted men to come up. No sooner was the sig- 
nal made, when the Indians having cut off these men 
from the main body, fired upon them, killing six ; 
the other three retreated to the fort, being wound- 
ed. The express was immediately sent off to Pilat- 
ka, without any thing further. ‘The wound- 
ed men state that Capt. Barnum was still fighting. 

Captain Carr, 2d dragoons, with one hundred men, 
was sent out from Pilatkaa few days previous and 
returned shortly after the express had arrived from 
Fort Russell. He immediately supplied his men 
with provisions, and started for Capt. Barnum’s bat- 
tle ground. Itis impossible to give the particulars 
under such circumstances. There is noknowing the 
loss, as yet, that Capt. Barnum has met with. 


New York Pustic Worxs.—It appears from the 
Report of the Canal Commissioners of the State of 
New York, that during the past year the sums ex- 

nded on the public works of the State were as 

ollows: 
On the Erie and Champlain Canals, $28,480 58 


Erie Canal Enlargement, 3,232,370 65 
Chenango Canal, 12,232 00 
Black River Canal, 537,794 74 
Oneida River Improvement, 16,128 94 
Chemung Canal, 68 50 
Genesee Valley Canal, 1,151,653 97 


Tonawanda & Ellicott Creeks, 


$5,011,623 45 

New York anv Virointa.—The Richmond Whig 
of Friday says: “ The bill imposing restrictions upon 
vessels coming from or belonging to New York, was 
yesterday, after various amendments, ordered to be 
engrossed by a large majority.”” The following is 
the concluding section of the Bill: This act shall 
commence and be in force from and after the first day 
of May, 1842; but that the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth may, by proclamation, suspend the ope- 
ration of the same, until the end of the succeeding 
session of the Legislature of this State, whenever 
he shall be officially informed that the Executive of 
New York shall have bona fide consented to comply 
with the demand of the Executive of this State for 
the surrender of Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and 
Isaac Gansey, as fugitives from justice, (and that 
the law of New York of the sixth of May, eighteen 
hundred and forty, entitled ‘an act to extend the 
right of trial by jury,’ has been repealed by that 
State.)” 

Nortuern Steet.—The Evening Journal pub- 
lishes the report of Professor Emmons, the State 
Geologist, upon the nature and qualities of the native 
steel embedded in the soil of Franklincounty. The 
combined evidence of scientific investigation and 
practical tests, confirm the impression that the steel 
found in that region is a genuine article. * Such 
being the fact,” says the Journal, “ we have a trea- 
sure of far greater intrinsic value than gold or silver. 
It is impossible to calculate the value of this mine, 
or to anticipate the influence it is to have upon the 
manufacturing interests of the country. An intelli- 
gent merchant who entertains doubts of its reality, 
remarked to us that if it was genuine steel, for the 
article of axes alone it was more valuable than the 
estate of Stephen Girard or John Jacob Astor.” — 
N. Y. Times. 

Boston AND Provipence Raitroap.—The rate of 
fare has been reduced from $2 to $1.50 per passen- 
ger, and the rate of freight from $5 to $3, and even 
to $2 per ton for large quantities. This reduction 
has greatly inc the net revenue of the road. 
The net revenue of the last six months of 1840, 
(after the reduction of rates of fare and freight) was 
33 per cent. for the six months. In the first six 
months of 1840, (part of the time at the old rate and 
part of the time at the new) the net revenue was 14 
per cent.— Boston T'ranseript. 


32,893 16 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM BUENOS AYRES. 

By an arrival at Baltimore, from Monte Video, 
the papers of that city have received a file of the 
British Packet.to the 26th of December, from which 
they give additional particulars of the battle fought 
in the province of Cordova, between Lavalle and 
Oribe, on the 28th of November. The army of 
the former was completely dispersed, with a loss of 
fifteen hundred killed, seven hundred prisoners, six 
pieces of artillery, a great oa small arms, 
and a large number of horses. Propositions had 
been made to Lavalle, and the victor was waiting 
for his answer, for which time had been allowed. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Havana papers to the 23d ult. have been received 
at the office of the New Orleans Bulletin, which 
contain some further extracts from Mexican pee 
by which we learn that the department of Sonora, 
stretching along the Gulf of California, is now in a 


state of revolt against the Central Government in 
Mexico. ‘The Governor, Don Manuel Maria Gan- 


47 


dare, issued a proclamation imploring all the author- 
ities of the department to second his efforts to quell 
the insurrection at the onset—but without avail. He 
and the few soldiers under him were compelled to 
retreat precipitately beyond the frontier; and at the 
latest date, “every man did what seemed meet in his 
own eyes.” All the prisoners confined in the — 
of the city of Mexico, are being brought to Vera 
Cruz, to be employed as labourers on the pnblic 
works, aqueducts, &c., now in progress in that city. 


FROM TEXAS, 


Albion, Albion 2a3 | Corning, 2a3 | Texas papers to the 28th ult. have been received 
Attics, Attica, 2a3 | Farmers’, Hudson, per |at New Orleans. Entire tranquility seems to pre- 
Ballston, 34 | Farmers’, Geneva, wi vail on the Texan frontiers. The whole country is 
Central York, Utica, Dansville, |Fepresented as improving rapidly. Agriculture is 
mie se oad 38 | Delaware, Delhi, 1 | the order of the day.—Great preparations are making 
Exchange, Rochester, a3 | G ; 2a3 | for the cultivation of cotton. The recent establish- 
. Troy, ment at and Houston of English mercan- 
, Troy, wvi ; tile houses, and the prices which are offered, have 
given a new impulse to the culture of that great 
Fort Plain, | Mohawk Val., Mohawk, 2a3 | staple. 
Middletown, ' Silver Creek, 2a3 | President Burnet is labouring assiduously to carry 
Fine Plaine, = the measures by the late 
Ul, burgh, ongress. His administration is acknowledged b 
203 the papers to be characterized by a 


gree of energy and political forecast. His persever- 
ing policy to retrench the public expenses, is said to 
be _— him great popularity. 

en. Lamar is slowly recovering from his illness; 
but it is not believed he intends to resume the reins | 
of Government until he has visited his native State, 
where his private affairs require his presence. 

An opinion prevails that a law is in force to pre- 
vent the collection of foreign debts during the term 
of five years.—This we believe is a mistake. The 
bill which Congress passed for this pu con- 
tained some provisions which were considered un- 
constitutional; and as it was sent to the President 
on the last day of the session, it could not be return- 
ed for amendment, consequently, not having received 
the signature of the President, has not Tesushe a 
law.—Houston Telegraph. 


MARRIED. 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. J. J. Helm, Mr. Epwin 
Fitnian, of "Now Jersey, to Miss Mary Gar- 
RISON, Of Salem, New Jersey. 

On the 2d inst, by the Rev. John G 
Lona, to Miss Caro.ine E. daughter of 
of Easton, Pennsylvania. 


, Mr. James W. 
Leu TinDAL, all 


DIED. 


At Shelburne, Mass. March 10th of consumption, 
Louisa Packarp, formerly a teacher in Philadelphia, 
thirty-four years, eldest daughter of Rev. Dr. Packard. 
religion she had for twelve years » supported and 
cheered her inthe prospect of death and eternity. For sev- 
eral weeks she endured severe bodily distress, often sa 
ing it is all right. She preferred to die rather than to live, 
saying she should not wish to exchange places with any ofher 
friends, who were in health. On the evening of her decease, 


she a joy at the appearance of ptoms of dissolu- 
tion, fer wan peace. 


happy release.” 


At Millerstown, Adams county, Pennsylvania, December 
27, 1840, Joun Paxton, M.D. met the Rev. John Paxton, 
D.D. As no obituary notice of this excellent man has yet 
been given to the church at large, by any of his immediate 
acquaintances, it is felt to be the duty of one who carefully 
— from the ev of others oe some faint tribute 
to his memory. e deceased was for many years a citizen 
of Carlisle; where he was ardently esteemed, both asa Phy- 
sician — of Presbyterian Church. In the 
practice is profession, he was diligent, and faithful, dis- 
creet and ey beloved, by ali whe shared the bene- 
fit of his skill, and kindness. In the practice of religion he 
adorned the doctrines of the Gospel. His walk and conver- 
sation were eminently blameless. A delicate, and noble con- 
scientiousness his minutest actions, to the eye of the 
closest observers. He was a highly intelligent Christian. 
He was decided and unwavering in his attachment to truth. 
He was early and energetically united with a handful of 
Presbyterians, who under much obloqny, and against much 
opposition, determined to plant afresh the banner of a —- 
sion, which had been almost overwhelmed in Carlisle, by the 
errors that subsequently threatened the overthrow of our vene- 
rable standards throughout the church—yet his stand for 
truth, and for consistency was far from that of a stern and 
factious polemic. Candid and rous, he loved and kind- 
ly entreated those whom he withstood. His charity was not 
only that which “ rejoiceth in the truth,” but which “ Bear- 
eth all things, believcth all things, hopeth all things, endu- 
reth all things.” He was a man of prayer. It was 
habit, a habit which continued as long as he was able to 
hold a Bible in his hand, to spend a portion of every day in 
private prayer, and in the study of the Seriptures. He loved 
the sanctuary, he loved the social prayer meeting, he loved 
in all its varieties the fellowship of saints, and all that is ten- 
der, and gentte, and peaceful, and holy in the religion of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. _ 

His disease was complicated, and toward the close of life 
exceedingly painful. His mind, however, richly stored, and 
ee serene, was much depressed at times so that he 
repeatedly exclaimed, during his last illness, « How happy 
for me that I had made preparation for death before I was 
attacked with this disease; for with these bodily pains, and 
with this confusion, and dulness of mind, I should find it 
impossible to attend properly to so greata concern.” But 
though he continued to the last lamenting dulness, and de- 
pression of mind, he asserted again and again that, he had 
“ a growing confidence” that he had “no doubts, no fears of 
death, except some fear of the last conflict.” Like all the 
childreg of God, however, who shrink from this terror of 
death, he was disappointed in his fear; for with full con- 
sciousness and calm tranquillity of soul, he died, without e 
struggle, or a groan. 

The wife of the deceased in less than one month from the 
death of a husband so tender. and so much beloved, was be- 
reaved of one of her two children, The venerable Parents 
of the deceased were called a few days afier to follow to 
the grave of their only daughier, Mrs. Crawford. ‘Thus 
the whole circle of weeping friends, visited with manifold 
sorrows, claim the warmest sympathy of Christian affection. 
May God in Christ he their portion, and all these sad visita- 
tions be realized as light affliction, for a small moment, work- 


ing a far more ex ing and eternal weight of glory. 


On Tuesday, 2d instant, at the residence of her mother, 
near Faggs Manor, Chester county, Pennsylvania, Miss 
Magia L. Hastert, aged twenty-one years. Her disease 
was complicated, and attended with severe, and at times ex- 
crutiating pains. She was confined to her bed for nine 
months. Her mind was variously exercised during her sick- 
ness, but toward the time of her death she ex the 
most unshaken confidence in the merits of the Jesus 
Christ, as her only ground of hope; acknowledged the jus- 
tice of God in afflicting her so long and so heavily ; and ear- 
nestly desired to depart and be with God. Amiable and 
lovely in life, she died lamented by all who knew her. “ Bles- 
sed are the dead who die inthe Lord.” 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 
_ The Fifth Lecture on Romanism, in the Eighth 
rian church, Philadelphia, in Spruce street, between Third 
and Fourth, will be delivered, Providence permitting, on 
Sabbath, (to-morrow) evening, the 2st inst. Service to 
commence at a quarter past seven o'clock. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore will, by Divine permission, 
hold their neat mated Meeting in the” Third Pres i 
Church of Baltimore, on Tuesday, 27th of April, at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. Rev. G. W. Mi ve, the last Moderator, to make 
arrangements for the ucting of Religious Exercises du- 
ring Sessions of sete 

no. P. Carter, Stated Clerk. 


HE PAPACY.—Papism in the Nineteenth Century in 
United select Contributions to the 
trov ari ; Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D. D. Jest received and for Se by 
WM. MARTIEN. 
march 20 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


LACK WRITING INK.—Fine Black Writing Ink for 

Steel and Quill Pens. This Ink flows freely from the 

pen, and soon passes to a some and permanent : 

for commercial purposes, as well as records and manuscripts, 

it is not to be surpassed. Manufactured, and for sale by 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 

— and American Stationery Store, 108 Chesnut st. 

Philadel phia. march 20 


Oe DIVINITY.—A Correspondence between the 
Rev. George W. Doane, and the Rev. H. A. Board- 
man, on the alleged Popish character of the Oxford Tracts. 
Just received and for sale by WM.S MARTIEN. 
march 20 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


HE LATEST PUBLICATIONS.—The Ecclesiastical 

and Political History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. By Leopold Ranke, Professor in 
the University of Berlin. Translated from the German by 
Sarah Austin. Providence I!lustrated ; or, Interesting Sto- 
ries. From the German of Schmid. Translated from la- 
test French edition, by the author of “ The my Si oll 
God's Hand in America. the Rev. George B. ver; 


with an Essay, by the Rev. Dr. Skinner. For sale 
HENRY PERKINS, 
march 20 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphie. 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY, Cuestzr Coowrr, 
PennsyLvania—.The following are believed to be 
among the advantages of this institution. An extensive and 
thorough course of study; a mode of instruction producing a 
harmonieus development of the mental faculties; a plan of 
government calculated to strengthen the moral feelings and 
establish habits of studiousness, order and self-contrul ; the 
Bible being made a prominent text-book ; music as a science 
and an art skilfully taught; particular attention given to pre- 
= for teaching ig full supply of teachers, one at 
feast or every ten pupils ; thé principal having studied teach- 
ing as a profession and giving to the institution his exclusive 
attention ; the assistants experienced teachers; an incorpora- 
tion which secures from the state an annual a of 
several hundred dollars for the improvement of the school + 
the boarding establishment conducted on liberal principles ; 
a retired extremely salubrious situation ; and cheapness, 
| when compared with other institutions affording any thing 
like similar advantages. 
in English branches, including 


Geome ics, ith expense ex- 


A the Penneyivenia of Baltimore railroads from 
Elkton. THOMAS D. BELL, Principal. 

The Board of ‘Trustees of the above institution feel great 
confidence in recommending it to public notice, assured 
after a successful trial of two that Mr. and Bell, 
together with their assistants will give, as they Ague given, 


Jouy M. Dicerr, President o Board. 


D. 
i 
| 
“Tis finished ! the conflict is past, 
The heaven born spirit is fled ; 
| Her wish is accomplished at last, 
And now she’s entombed with the dead. 
The months of affliction are o'er, 
The days and the nights of distress ; 
We see her in anguish no more— 
She's gained her 
; 
{ 
sion, Drawing and Painting $10 co. 
| | 
| | 
; 
| g salisiac 


HEBREW MELODY. 
Thou art falien, O Israel! thou art scattered abroad, 
From the home of thy sires, by the hand of thy God ; 
Onee the honour’d, the cherish’d, the chosen of Heaven, 
Now forth on the world @ poor wanderer driven! 


Thy children may sigh, for their lot is Sorlorn— 
Abandoned to exile, oppression, and scorn ; 


»\ As pilgrims and strangers, unloved and alone, 


They paw through all lands to no land of their own. 


Wherever they dwell, or wherever they roam, 

They never can find on this wide earth a home— 

There's a mark on their brow, and a stain on their breast, - 
Which tell that for them there remaineth rio rest! 

That mark is the seal which was set upon Cain— 

The blood of God’s.Son is that terrible stain! 

In the moment of madness and murder they prayed, 

That on them and their seed His bicod might be laid! 


O wild was the deed! and most fearful the doom, 
Which has followed that “ hour” of ineffable gloom, 
When with hearts and with hands set on fire of hell, 
Beneath their blind fury, “The Holy One” fell! 


Hath God cast them off! Are they never to gain 
The rest they are hitherto seeking in vain? 

Are they doomed in their wretchedness ever to rove, 
Rejected on earth and rejected above? 


No, no! their reproach shall be yet rolled away, 

And the darkness that wraps them shall melt into day— 
And the light of their morn o’er the nations shall spread, 
And their waking shall be “like life from the dead !” 


Anew shail the harps of their fathers be strung, 

Which eo long on the willows neglected have hung ; 

And the song of the ransomed to heaven shall rise, 

The world listening dumb with delightful surprise. 

From the east, and the west, and the south, and the north, 
The dispersed will come marching exulting forth ! 

And onward to Zion their streams they shall pour, 

In their own hallowed land their great Lord to adore. 


Jerusalem shal] then be “ the joy of the earth,” 

Her streets all resounding with music and mirth ; 

And the remnant of Judah shall ever rejoice, 

Singing praise to the Lamb with their heart in their voice. 


THE BURIAL AT SEA. 
The skies were dark with dusky night, 
- On outstrech’d wing the vessel flew, 
Upon whose deck by lantern’s light 
We stood—a sad and chosen few. 


Hundreds were hush’d below—on deck 
One sleeper slept more sound than they ; 

For there—of early hopes the wreck— 

An infant, shrouded, coffin’d, lay. 
A fair young child, whose spirit light 

Had parted on the wide, wide sea, 
Taken to upper worlds its flight, 

From earth and all its troubles free. 


And we had met o’er that lov’d child, 
To pay our simple fun’ral rite, 
To make its bed in waters wild, 
And breathe that babe our last “ good night !” 


We give thy body to the deep— 
Sister! and friend of youthful years! 

Dark is thy bed of breathless sleep! 
O’er ocean’s flood rain fast our tears! 


Sadly below thy sullen wave 
Thy lov’d dust sinks to its long home ; 
Would that thine were a gentler grave, 
Where storms ne’er rock nor billows foam ! 


Would that beneath the spreading yew, 

Where heaves the earth with many a mound, 
Where pious hands fresh garlands strew, 

And wild flow’rs deck the hallow’d ground. 


Where village maids bright chaplets bring, 
And rosy wreaths to bind each head, 
While, morn and ev’n, the red-breasts sing, 
Sweet warbling o’er the silent dead. 
Would thou wert laid in gentle peace, 
Thy green grave roof’d with grassy sod, 
Till the blest morning of release, 
“When saints shall rise and reign with God! 
I hear the sea-dirge loudly swell— 
The depths lift up their voice and weep— 
Old Ocean tolls his hollow knell— 
Dull ear of death !—how sound thy sleep ! 


Sister !—farewell! away, away, 

Bounds o’er the brine our fleet-wing’d steed, 
Tho, time may bring a happier day, | 
_ Long with this wound shall memory bleed! 

[The Church. 


A BRIGHTER WORLD THAN THIS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Oh ! when I trod Life’s early ways, 
Hope winged my fleeting hours, 
I saw no shadow in her rays, 
_ No serpent in her flowers ; 
I thought on days of present joy, 
And years of future bliss, 
_ Nor deemed that sorrow could alloy 
So bright a world as this. 


Alas ! the fairy dreams I wove, 
Soon from my fancy fled, 
The friends who owned my tender love, 
Were numbered with the dead ; 
Upon their pallid lips I pressed 
Affection’s parting kiss, 
They left me for a world of rest, 
A brighter world than this. 


Nor did the spacious world supply 
Those ties of opening life, 

False was its mocking flattery, 
Keen was its bitter strife ; 

And then I first began to look 
For purer, truer bliss, 

And loved to trace, in God’s own book, 
A brighter world than this. 

My wounded heart desired relief, 
I found the good I sought ; 

And now, in trial and in grief 
I feel the soothing thought, 

That though the worldling may despair, 
When robbed of earthly bliss, 

The Christian humbly hopes to share 
A brighter world than this. 


. ROYALTY IN EUROPE. 
The Augsburg Gazette remarks—* Within 
a century 90 reigning houses have become ex- 
tinct in Europe. Among them are those of 
Hapsburg, Romanow, Ostfriese, Stuart, Mont- 
fort, Mansfield, Kirchberg, Este, Cibo, Sinzen- 
dorf, Cobary, and Rheinstadt. Among the 21 
reigning dynasties, 18 are of German origin, 
including that of Savoy. The history of the 
throne of Holland is unique; in that of three 
sovereigns of different -houses, two have volun- 
tarily abdicated. In all probability afteranother 
generation, six detached lines will be re-annex- 
ed to countries under monarchial government, 
and re-united to the hereditary line. The pre- 
sent reigning houses are composed of 688 mem- 
_bers—viz. 346 princes, and 342 princesses. 
‘The catholics are less numerous than the pro- 
testant houses, with the exception of Austria, 
‘Which reckons 21 princes and 11 princesses. 
Among the protestant houses which have only 
‘one reigning line, Wurtemburg is the most nu- 
rous, having 20 princess and 16 princesses. 
-It was saved from extinction by the seculariza- 
tion of the canon, Father Frederick, the grand- 
‘father of the present king, and common ances- 
tor.of ajl the existing family, which took place 
about 80 years ago. 


‘ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


| | From the Baittimore Religious and Literary Magazine. 
THE PASTORAL LETTER OF THE HARRISBURG 
PRESBYTERY- 


A letter addremed to the members of the “ Harrisburg Pres- 


the Presbyterian churches of 
wood, Carroil county, Maryland. 
Gentlemen—Your Pastoral Letter to the 
churches under your care, having been circula- 
ted, not only within your own bounds, but also, 
in congregations over which, I presume you 
claim no control ; and among individuals, whose 
circumstances have not led them to inquire on 
ticularly into the nature of the late difficulties 
it the Presbyterian Church ; it is due to all the 
interests involved, that your allusions to mat- 
ters connected with those difficulties, should be 
explained, and your statement of the difficulties 
themselves explicitly contradicted. You will, 
therefore, excuse the liberty I thus take in ad- 
dressing you, as perhaps, it is the fairest way 
in which to make a correct statement of the sub- 
jects discussed in your Pastoral Letter. And, 
should this communication find its way into 
any of “the churches under your care, you 
must not take it amiss, but regard it as a return 
of the pastoral favour I have received at your 
hands. 

In the first place, permit me to direct your 
attention to a remarkable inconsistency by 
which your pamphlet is characterized. It pur- 
ports to be a “ Pastoral Letter.” Now from 
such a title, we would naturally expect some- 
thing for the edification of your churches: an 
account of the progress of the gospel among 
you: cautions against errors or evil practices, 
more or less common among your own people: 
exhortations to greater fidelity and diligence in 
the performance of duty; and such like spiri- 
tual food. But on opening the pamphlet, we 
find that two-thirds of the whole, or six of nine 
pages, are occupied with the affairs of another 
denomination of professing Christians. Con- 
cerning whom, among other things, you say 
they “ have violated their constitution ;”—have 
been guilty of “a ruthless exercise of arbitrary 
power, in trampling upon the dearest rights of 
man, and in violating the essential principles of 
eternal justice” (page 7). But, perhaps, gen- 
tlemen, you miadel, in this pamphlet, to set 
forth your reasons for having withdrawn from 
the Presbyterian Church; in that case, you 
ought to have entitled it “A Renunciation of 
the Presbyterian Church, by the Presbytery of 
Harrisburg,” &c. If, however, the facts of the 
case warranted your making these statements, 
and bringing these ‘ railing accusations ;’ how 
great the mercy that you hold no connexion 
with such men, by which you might be ‘in- 
volved in the guilt of their act!’ With what 
gratitude must you congratulate yourselves that 


| you have escaped the society of those “ who 


have wantonly violated all those fundamental 
principles of liberty, which are so ardently che- 
rished in the bosoms of American citizens ;” 
and in whose acts “the public see that dis- 
regard of personal rights, secured by the most 
solemn compact, which only needs the occasion 
and the power to subvert our civil and religious 
liberties, and rear a despotism as arbitrary and 
as gloomy as any the history of the world pre- 
sents”!!(page 7). And surely nothing could 
induce you, ever again, to unite with such un- 
principled men, with no other safeguard, than 
the old broken Constitution! But I am drawing 
conclusions for you too hastily. You do not 
seem to be so well satisfied in the prospect of a 
permanent separation from those guilty men, 
for you say, ** yet we cannot but hope, from the 
character which most of those brethren have 
long sustained, that the time will yet come 
when this excision will be universally repudia- 
ted, and we be again united on the basis of our 
excellent constitution, and the ancient usages of 
our venerated church.” ‘This conclusion you 
attempt to evade, however, by premising: 
‘«¢ While we thus speak of this measure, we de- 
sire you to understand us as referring to the 
measure itself, and not to the motives and inten- 
tions of those who originated, or perpetrated the 
wrong.” (page 7.) Gentlemen, if you, among 
other novelties, have learned the art of consid- 
ering those innocent men, who can, after ma- 
ture deliberation, propose and perpetrate the 
act, you have described on the seventh page of 
your pamphlet; it is more than you can expect 
of plain, common sense people among ‘the 
churches under your care.’ Depend upon it, 
the false witness which you have borne against 
those whom you are pleased to call brethren / 
has produced in the minds of all with whom you 
have influence, the conviction that the guilt of the 
measure, is the guilt of the men who originated 
and executed it. Perhaps your acuteness in dis- 
tinguishing between the guilt of a man’s actions 
and that of himself in committing those guilty 
actions, will enable you to perceive the minute 
difference between yourconduct in thus attempt- 
ing to destroy the reputation of your brethren, 
and the conduct of a man related in 2 Samuel 
xx. ch. 9, 10 verses. As for the re-union, [ for 
one, would rejoice in its prospect ; but I trust it 
will not occur until you ‘ repudiate’ your new 
measures, and return to the ‘ ancient usages of 
our venerated church,’ and feel the necessity for 
a more unequivocal adoption of ‘ our excellent 
constitution,’ than merely ‘for substance of 
doctrine.’ 

Secondly. Your statements on page 8, are 
so arranged as to convey the idea, that the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; the American Education Society ; 
and the American Home Missionary Society, 
are as Catholic and as deserving the support of 
the Christian community, as the American Bi- 
ble Society, the American Sunday School 
Union, and the American Tract Society. Now 
this is not true. For while the latter societies 
are and have been under evangelical influence, 
and their tendencies are to the upholding of our 
common Christianity; the former societies have 
been, to a great extent, under the Semi-Pela- 
gian influence of a few individuals; for party 
purposes in general, and for the uprooting of 
every thing distinctively Presbyterian, in par- 
ticular. Having in the statement, above al- 
luded to, attempted to raise your Ameri- 
can Societies to an equal rank with the Ameri- 
can Societies, you proceed on page 9, thus: 
‘“‘We therefore cannot but deeply regret that 
our brethren have so far departed from the spi- 
rit and usages of our church, as to break up, to 
a very considerable degree, this Christian fel- 
lowship, and rupture those bonds of Christain 
union by the establishment of separate and sec- 
tarian institutions.” * * * “It has produced 
jealousies and rivalships inconsistent with the 
gospel of Christ; and it has greatly increased 
the amount taken from the contributions of the 
benevolent, for the support of agencies and 
other expenditures incident to the prosecution 
of these enterprises.” ln this you intimate that 
the Presbyterian Church has established sepa- 
rate and sectarian Bible, Tract, and Sunday 
School Societies, and that we have withdrawn 
our support from the American Bible, American 
Tract, and Sunday School Union Societies. 
This, gentlemen, is also false. You well know 
that the Presbyterian Church has established no 
such societies; and that her members are as 
free now as ever, to patronize, according to their 
ability, the above-named societies. And if you 
would take the trouble to examine, you would, 
no doubt, find, that they actually doit. The 
General Assembly has lately established a Board 
of Publication, not, however, to supersede the 
excellent publications of the American Tract, 
and American Sunday School Union Societies ; 
but in addition to them to furnish our people 
with their own history ; and to make them 
more thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines 
and order of the Church they love, that by the 
blessing of God, they may no more “ be de- 
ceived by the sleight of men and cunning craf- 
tiness.” So far as you allude to the A. B. C. 
F. M., A. H. M. S., and A. E.S., your state- 


ment is true. The Presbyterian churches have 
toa great measure, withdrawn their aid from 


jet the subject of their “ Pastoral Letter to the 
under their care ;”’ y 


those societies, especially the latter two; Ist. 
Because, from the nature of the organization of 
those societies, the executive officers are not re- 
sponsible to any ecclesiastical judicatory, for 
the manner in which they exercise their trusts. 
The leading man in the American Home Mis- 


$100,000 per annum, and 800 men in his em- 
ploy: with no other obligation to fidelity than 
that which binds the cashier of a six-penny sa- 
vings institution. This power is too enormous 
to be in the hands of any man on earth. With 
so much influence, what might he not have ac- 
complished! What but the mercy of God, sa- 
ved the Presbyterian Church from the establish- 
ed domination of a semi-Pelagian Pope? The 
evil of the American Education Society, was 
similar. Indeed the two societies co-operated in 
aimihg to accomplish the same general result : 
the corruption of the doctrine and order of the 
different denominations, by which they were 
supported : the one endeavouring to control the 
judicatories of the churches by the’ instrumen- 
tality of ministers educated, for the purpose, by 
the other. Tosuch an extent was this actually 
carried in the Presbyterian Church, that in 
1836, the influence of the American Board of 
Commissions for Foreign Missions, prevented 
the General Assembly from undertaking the 
great work of Foreign missions ; and ministers 
connected with the American Home Missionary 
Society resolutely opposed measures indispen- 
sable for the purity of the Church. And it had 
become dangerous to the peace and usefulness: 
of a pastor, to refuse to open, either his house, 
pocket, or pulpit, to the agents of those socie- 
ties. Such dangers and such abuses, would have 
been alone sufficient, to have induced the As- 
sembly of ’37 to pass the decisive resolutions, 
recommending “that those societies should 
cease to operate within any of our churches.” 

But again: the Presbyterian Church has 
withdrawn her aid from the societies in ques- 
tion, and established Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Domestic Missions, and Education, be- 
cause she conscientiously believes, that she can 
thus, most faithfully and efficiently, do the great 
work required at her hands by her Divine Mas- 
ter. Inthis, our Church claims nothing more 
than the right to direct her own efforts for the 
conversion of the world, according to what she 
believes to be the will of the Great Head of the 
Church. And, moreover, the ecclesiastical boards 
appointed by the General Assembly which re- 
presents the whole Church, are responsible, 
through that body, to the churches, for the way 
in which they use the money and influence en- 
trusted to them ; so that the acts of those boards 
may, at any time, ‘be authoritatively inquired 
into, and all their operations controlled by those 
who are appointed to rule in the house of God. 
Do you not perceive, then, gentlemen, that in 
reviling our Church for her course, you are 
denying to your brethren, the sacred right of 
conscience, and in effect, attempting to perse- 
cute them for “ righteousness sake?” In those 
measures there was nothing inconsistent with 
the Catholic spirit of the gospel; nothing that 
may not be safely imitated by every branch of 
the Church of the Redeemer: nay, is it not 
abundantly manifest, that the great cause of 
Christ would be more effectually promoted, if 
each part of the visible Church would faith- 
fully perform its own part of the work to be 
accomplished ; and that there would be more 
true, spiritual, and affectionate union among 
Christians of the different denominations, if 
each sect would forbearingly accord to all the 
rest, the right to do the most good in what way 
soever appears to them, most agreeable to the 
word of God. And this was the ground taken 
by the Assembly of ’37, in passing the resolu- 
tion referred to, which is as follows : 

*“* Resolved, That while we desire that no 
body of Christian men of other denominations 
should be prevented from choosing their own 
plans of doing good, and while we claim no 
right to complain, should they exceed us in en- 
ergy and zeal; we believe that facts too fami- 
liar to need repetition here, warrant us in 
affirming that the organization and operations of 
the so called American Home Missionary, and 
American Education Societies, and their branch- 
es of whatever name, are exceedingly injurious 
to the peace and purity of the Presbyterian 
Church: we recommend accordingly, that they 
should cease to operate within any of our 
churches.” 

Speaking further of these measures, you state, 
page 9, among other evils resulting from them: 
‘* A number of ministers, during the last year, 
have relinquished the pastoral office, with all 
its sacred and endearing relations and solemn 
responsibilities, to engage as agents to solicit 
contributions for these recently created socie- 
ties. These agents cannot do their work for 
nothing. They and their families must be sup- 
ported, and the heavy expenses necessarily in- 
curred by travelling constantly through the 
country, must be defrayed. So that while they 
are withdrawn from the most important func- 
tions of the ministry, a very heavy tax is laid 
upon the contributions of the benevolent for 
their support. In our opinion, there exists no 
reason to justify this large, increased expendi- 
ture,” &c. Now if this were true, it would be 
a matter with which you would have no con- 
cern whatever. If the Presbyterian Church im- 
providently incur unnecessary expenditure, be 
assured, she would not assess the Harrisburg 
Presbytery to meet it. She would endeavour to 
raise the means at home. But the number of 
ministers of whom you speak, ought to have 
been set down in figures, if you designed not 
to make a false impression. ‘The whole num- 
ber of ministers in the Presbyterian Church 
that have resigned the pastoral office in order 
to become agents during the past year, so far 
as I can ascertain, is just one! Rev'd. H. R. 
Wilson, Sen’r. General Agent of the Board of 
Publication. But as one minister, the Rev. Dr. 
J. Breckinridge, resigned his agency during 
that time, with the view of becoming pastor of 
a church vacated by a New-school minister, the 
number of agents, during the past year, is 
therefore, just what it was before. If [ am in 
error, I shall be happy to be corrected. But 
the choicest part of the paragraph above quoted 
is that in which you attempt to express disap- 
probation of the agency system. What, gen- 
tlemen! you disapprove of the multiplication of 
agents! Why do you not perceive that in this 
very pamphlet you are reviling the Presbyte- 
rian Church because she would no longer en- 
dure the pestiferous inundation of her churches 
by the legion of agents poured forth in ominous 
fecundity, by your national societies? ‘The mat- 
ter, however, is easily explained : you may have 
as many agents as you please; and no one 
must object to their intrusion; but we may not 
have a single agent to do our own work, even 
when we pay him with our own money ! 

And now let us look at the “ excinding act” 
of the Assembly of ’37—‘ the head and front 
of our offending.” You introduce this subject 
on page 6, by stating, Ist. The constitutional 
provisions of our Church for the conducting of 
judicial process. You then proceed: “ yet,- 
beloved brethren, and it is with pain we revert 
to the fact, in the face of all these constitution- 
al provisions, and in the exercise of the most 
arbitrary power, the Assembly of 1837, cut off 
en masse, without warning, without citation, 
without, in short, any forms of trial, 4 Synods, 
28 Presbytcries, 509 ministers, and 57,724 
communicants, from the Church of God, as far 
as their act could effect the excision.” This act 
you characterize: “ It is questionable whether 
the history of the Church even in the darkest 
ages, can furnish an example of a more ruth- 
less exercise of arbitrary power, in trampling 
upon the dearest rights of man, and in violating 
the essential principles of eternal justice.” To 
say, gentlemen, that you have wilfully misrep- 
resented this matter, would be harsh language: 
yet, at the least, those of you, who boast of 


their * half century labours’ in the Presbyterian 
Church, must know that it is not a fair state- 


sionary Society, in 1837, had the control of 


ment of the case. To show conclusively that 
your statement is incorrect, and grossly slander- 
ous of the General Assembly, I here insert the 
resolution of the Assembly, declaring : 

‘** That the General Assembly has no inten- 
tion by these resolutions (those passed at the 
same time by which the four Synods were de- 
clared to be out of the ecclesiastical connexion 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A.) to 
affect in any way the ministerial standing of 
any of the members of either of said Synods, 
nor to disturb the pastoral relations in any 
church, nor to interfere with the duties or rela- 
tions of private Christians in their respective 
congregations; but only to declare and deter- 
mine according to the truth and necessity of the 
case, and by virtue of the full authority exist- 
ing in it for that purpose, the relation of all said 
Synods, and all their constituent parts to this 
body, and to the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States.” 

No one reading this resolution, would ever 
imagine that it relates to the transaction as sta- 
ted by you, and which you characterize as “ vi- 
olating the essential principles of eternal jus- 
tice.” In the first place, you say the Assembly 
‘cut off 4 Synods, 28 Presbyteries, 509 min- 
isters, and 57,724 communicants,” &c. From 
this, many who will read your Pastoral Letter, 
may readily enough suppose that the Presby- 
teries, ministers, and communicants were ‘ cut 
off? from the Church in addition to the four 
Synods; whereas the 509 ministers together, 
constituted and were members of the 28 Pres- 
byteries, and the four Synods; and the com- 
municants belonged to the churches under the 
pastoral charge of those ministers. If this form 
of statement was not intended to deceive, it is 
at least childish tautology, and ought to have 
been avoided. 

Again, you say that “those Synods, &c. 
were cut off from the Church of God, so far as 
the act of the Assembly, could effect the exci- 
sion.” This assertion is explicitly contradicted 
by the resolution of the Assembly quoted above. 

hat resolution clearly admits that the separa- 
ted Synods may be a part of the Church of God, 
whilst it simply declares those Synods to be no 
part of the Presbyterian Church. The separa- 
ted Synods consider themselves a branch of the 
Church of God. And doubtless, you also, be- 
lieve them to be so; else why did you volunta- 
rily leave the Presbyterian Church to join them? 
If, therefore, as you say, to be cut off from the 
Presbyterian Church is to be ‘ cut off” from the 
Church of God, it follows unavoidably, that 
you do not belong to the Church of God; for 
Cesar, at the suggestion, of your party, has 
pronounced ours, and not yours to be the true 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. But if, as the Assembly admits, you 
may be a part of the Church of God, the obvi- 
ous conclusion is, that even you do not believe 
the deceptive statement which yourselves have 
made. 

Further, you object to the manner in which 
the Synods were separated. You have pronoun- 
ced the Assembly guilty of high-handed tyran- 
ny, because they did not cite the Synods to ap- 
pear in answer to charges; and go through a 
formal trial, and if found guilty, to excommu- 
nicate them, in execution of a judicial sen- 
tence. This course, however, was not at all ne- 
cessary, in the case in question ; because, in the 
expressed judgment of the Assembly, the Sy- 
nods were not charged with such crimes as 
would infer the deposition of all the ministers 
connected with them, and the excommunication 
of the members of the churches under their care. 
Had this been the case, then the judicial pro- 
cess you speak of, would have been indispensa- 
bly necessary. But there was a state of things 
in those Synods, which as to Presbyterianism, 
were ‘ gross disorders.’ And the same spirit, 
subversive of our doctrine and order, was gra- 
dually pervading the whole Church. Now the 
question is not, whether those things were right 
or wrong; nor whether those who held and 
practised them, were more or less holy than 
their brethren; but whether such things were 
Presbyterian, and in accordance with “ the an- 
cient usages of our venerated Church.” That 
such a state of things did actually exist, was 
not only believed and maintained by the Old- 
school party in the Assembly of ’37, but also 
acknowledged by the New-school party in their 
attempt at an amicable division of the Church, 
and by the commissioners of many of those 
Presbyteries in open Assembly.—‘* Whereas in 
the extension of the Church over so great a ter- 
ritory, embracing such a variety of people, dif- 
ferences of views in relation to important points 
of church policy and action, as well as theolog- 
ical opinion, are found to exist. 

‘‘ Now it is believed, a division of this body 
into two separate bodies, which shall act inde- 
pendently of each other, will be of vital impor- 
tance tothe best interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom.” (Extract from Minutes of Assembly of 
’37, part of paper No. 1, of the committee of 
the minority, or New-school, appointed to treat 
with the majority’s committee on the division of 
the Church.) From this it is evident that a se- 
paration of the two parties, was in the judgment 
of both, required by the ‘ best interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom.’ But, after a long cor- 
respondence between the committees, in which 
the Old-school offered an equal division of all 
the corporate funds of the Church, excepting 
those pertainiag to Princeton Seminary, which 
the Assembly could not lawfully divert from 
their present application; and in which the 
New-school refused to listen to any terms of 
division, unless the Assembly would dissolve 
the Presbyterian Church, and reorganize two 
new sects: it was ascertained from their expli- 
cit declaration that the New-school committee 
did not hold themselves nor any one else bound 
in good faith to adhere to the terms of volun- 
tary separation, which they themselves had pro- 
posed! (See Minutes of the Assembly of °37, 
papers No.4 of minority: and No.5of majority, 
Joint committee on the state of the Church.) 
The endeavour to divide the Church volunta- 
rily, being thus frustrated, the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to pass the resolutions, by which the Sy- 
nods of the Western Reserve, Utica, Geneva, 
and Genessee, were “ declared to be out of the 
ecclesiastical connexion of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, and 
that they are, not in form, nor in fact an inte- 
gral portion of said Church.” ‘The reason for 
separating those particular Synods, from the 
Church, was the fact, that they were the seat 
and source of all the anti-Presbyterian New- 
schoolism that had troubled the Church: their 
separation from it was therefore indispensable 
to its peace and purity ; and any division, vo- 
luntarily or otherwise, would have placed them 
just where they are. The reasons for separa- 
ting those Synods by a declarative resolution, 
and not by a judicial sentence, rendered after a 
formal trial, according to the Book of Disci- 
pline, was, the peculiar relation which they 
bore to the Presbyterian Church. They were 
formed and attached to the Church, not as other 
Synods are, of Presbyteries composed wholly 
of ministers and ruling elders, bound by the 
solemn vows of Presbyterian ordination; and 
whose churches, governed according to the word 
of God and the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church; but they were formed in an unconsti- 
tutional execution of the “Plan of Union of 
1801 ;” which was an arrangement adopted by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church and the General Association of Con- 
necticut, (a Congregational body,) for the mu- 
tual aid of weak congregations in destitute re- 
gions. ‘The Plan’ permitted a minister of one 
denomination to serve a congregation belong- 
ing to the other, each retaining their original 
connexion ; and it was as impartial as, perhaps, 
it could be, in securing to each their peculiar, 
yet often conflicting, privileges. Nevertheless, 
difficulties were unavoidable, from the impossi- 
bility of governing Congregationalists by Pres- 
byterian laws, which they do not approve, and 
would not adopt: and from the injustice of de- 
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priving a Presbyterian ef the benefit of that 
form of government which he most approves. 
Yet the plan of union required such things, in 
certain specified cases. The nature of the 
‘Plan’ being, therefore equally subversive of 
Congregationalism, and Presbyterianism, it 
could not have been designed to operate perma- 
nently, but only as a temporary arrangement 
suited to destitute missionary regions ; nor to 
be executed beyond individual ministers or con- 
gregations, belonging to Presbyteries constitu- 
tionally formed, and already existing. ‘The 
Plan did not contemplate the formation of new 
Presbyteries and Synods, and there was no pro- 
vision made for that purpose. And there could 
be no such application of the Plan, without 
abandoning Presbyterian government, and vio- 
lating the conditions of the: Plan itself. Even 
on this ground, then, the formation of the 28 
Presbyteries of the four separated Synods was 
null aud void, and would have sufficiently justi- 
fied their separation from the Church at any 
subsequent time. But admitting that the Plan 
of Union justified the formation of the 28 Pres- 
byteries and the four Synods, it then follows that 
their connexion, as such, with the Presbyterian 
Church, was of the same kind precisely, as that 
of the churches and ministers of which they 
were composed. The Plan of Union, how- 
ever, did not constitute the numbers acting 
under it, and the churches formed in exe- 
cution of it, full members of the Pres- 
byterian Church ; it merely permitted them to 
enjoy temporarily, certain privileges of that 
Church. Now, certainly, the power that grant- 
ed those privileges, was fully competent to with- 
draw them. And could there be stronger ground 
for the withdrawal, than the fact that the privi- 
leges were abused to the detriment of those who 
granted them? ‘The so called ‘excinding act,’ 
was, therefore, notan excision * from the Church 
of God,’ nor a deprivation of Christian ordi- 
nances; but the mere withdrawal of privileges 
in the Presbyterian Church, from them who 
not only abused those privileges, but began to 
question the propriety of tolerating in theChurch, 
the orthodoxy of those, from whom their very 
privileges were obtained! And for this you ap- 
pear to have conned the vocabulary, for epithets 
of denunciation ; to express the deep abhor- 
rence which that act has aroused in your bo- 
soms. 

_ Your allusion to the “ most vexatious litiga- 
tions,” (page 10,) is peculiarly unfortunate. For 
the New-school party, composed of the separa- 
ted Synods, and those, who sympathising with 
them, had voluntarily forsaken the Presbyte- 
rian Church, were the first to go to law in order 
to establish your monstrous claim to all the pro- 
perty, as being the real Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. And notwithstanding that 
sult was decided against you, by the highest tri- 
bunal in your State, you still refuse the stand- 
ing offer of the General Assembly, of an equal 
division of funds, as though you were determi- 
ned to have all or none; and to be no Church 
at all, if you cannot be“ the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.” As to the 
law-suits, if there are more than one, within 
the bounds of the Harrisburg Presbytery ; one 
of them, it is true, was instituted by the Old 
school portion of a congregation. But it was 
done to regain “‘ property where they and their 
fathers worshipped for the last century, and 
where repose in hope, the ashes of their pious 
dead ;” and of which they have been deprived 
by “‘ comparative strangers, some of them hav- 
ing but recently entered the Presbyterian Church 
from foreign denominations.” 

With reference to the re-union of the New- 
school to the Presbyterian Church, to which you 
several times allude, in your Pastoral Letter, | 
will say, that to me, it does not appear to be at 
all necessary to the happiness or prosperity of 
either party. Large bodies are not the most 
efficient, especially when composed of hetero- 
geneous materials. And that it is not for edifi- 
cation to have the two parties united, has been 
demonstrated by painful experience. But the 
Redeemer’s cause will not suffer, if, although 
separated, we mutually abstain from all strife, 
save that, whereby to provoke each other to love 
and good works. 

But if, in accordance with your apparent 
wishes, the New-school should again be united 
to our Church, I presume you could not be re- 
ceived in your organized capacity; for then it 
would be impossible to exclude those among 
you, who hold and preach the ruinous errors of 
Pelagianism, self-conversion, perfectionism, &c. 
and whom your connexion has assumed the 
fearful responsibility of tolerating as useful and 
good men. You would doubtless have to be 
received individually, on personal examination 
by the different Presbyteries. Any other way 
would neither be safe nor constitutional. If, 
then, you are sincere in your desire for a re- 
union “on the basis of the constitution,” permit 
me to commend to your own practice, the ex- 
hortation which you have urged upon your 
people ; and which forms a pleasing contrast to 
the preceding paragraphs of your Pastoral :— 
‘“‘Towards our brethren, who, as we think, 
have departed from both the letter and the spi- 
rit of our standards, let us ever cherish feelings 
of Christian kindness. Let us remember that 
‘to erris human,’ and that it is our duty to che- 
rish the spirit of conciliation as far as is con- 
sistent with adherence to fundamental princi- 
ples. Whether our Church shall be united again 
on the basis of its constitution, God only cer- 
tainly knows; but let us make it manifest by 
our conduct, that on our part there shall exist 
no barrier to such aunion. In the mean time, 
let us carefully avoid every thing that will tend 
to increase the evils which necessarily grow out 
of our unfortunate division. Let us not render 
evil for evil; nor railing for railing; but con- 
trariwise, blessing, knowing that we are there- 
unto called, that we may inherit a blessing.” 

With the sincere wish that the Spirit of Him 
who inspired the concluding sentence, may 
dwell richly in you,and ever guide you, even 
according to these words, in all your future in- 
tercourse with your brethren, I —% &c. 

» P. 


NEW YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the New York State Colonization Society, held 
at the Colonization Rooms, February 13th, 1841, 
the corresponding secretary having tendered his 
resignation, it was unanimously resolved, that 
it be laid on the table, when the following reply 
was presented by Dr. Reese, with a resolution 
that these documents be published under the di- 
rection of the committee. 

CotonizaTion Rooms, 
New York, Jan. 28th 1841. 
Anson G. Puetps, Esq. 

Respected Friend—Through you, as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the New 
York Colonization Society, I herewith tender 
my resignation, as their corresponding secre- 
tary, from the 10th of May ensuing, when the 
sixth year of my connexion with the board will 
be completed. While I adopt this resolution to 
retire, | wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
my confidence in the practicability and excel- 
lence of the scheme remains undiminished. I 
may rather assert that, with each revolving 
year, we have accumulating evidence of the 
magnitude of its results, both as they refer to 
our own coloured people, who compose the set- 
tlements on the coast of Africa, and also to the 
interior tribes of that continent. It is well 
known that the custom of colonizing is nearly 
coeval with the history of the human race, and 
has been incorporated, in some degree, with the 
progress of society from the earliest ages of the 
world. In every period of time, as men began 
to multiply on the face of the earth, we have 
seen them associating in little groups, and mi- 
grating to other regions for the purpose of im- 
proving their condition, either temporal or spi- 
ritual. 

The city of Carthage, which became the rival 
of Rome, was founded by a little colony from 


Phoenicia in the East. Athens, the birth-place 
of Demosthenes, and the distinguised nursery 
of literature and the sciences, was founded by 
an inconsiderable colony from Egypt, under 
the auspices of Cecrops as their leader; and the 
continent where an asylum is opened for the op- 
pressed of all nations, was settled by colonies 
coming in succession from the old world; but 
in consulting the whole history of colonization, 
during the lapse of ages, we cannot, in my opi- 
nion, point out an instance in which this enter- 
prize incurred less expense, or experienced less 
disaster, or enjoyed more obviously or eminent- 
ly the smiles of an approving Providence, than 
the project of colonizing, with their own con- 
sent, our people of colour on the soil of their 
ancestors; and certainly in no instance can the 
object recommend itself more powerfully to the 
feelings of the philanthropist or the Christian ; 
whether it be regarded as involving the interests 
of humanity by meliorating the miseries of an 
injured portion of the divine offspring, or of re- 
ligion, by opening an immeasurable field for the 
spread of the gospel, perhaps a scheme more in- 
teresting was never conceived in the bosom of 
man. Can we imagine a nobler design—one 
either more benevolent or more magnificent, 
than the erection of these republics of coloured 
freemen on a distant barbarous shore, with all 
the immunities of an American citizen? And 
by whom is this interesting enterprize carried 
on? Not by the powerful patronage of govern- 
ment, but by the munificence of individuals— 
individuals who, with a few exceptions, were 
never chargeable with holding a fellow being in 
bondage. ‘Thus, from motives of the purest 
sympathy, and by the sacrifice of much money 
and time, they are elevating the man of colour 
from his present degradation, and restoring him 
to that position in the family of nations from 
which he has been torn, unrelentingly, to grati- 
fy the avarice or ambition of the unprincipled 
white man. 

But the plan which you are prosecuting ap- 
pears still more interesting in the estimation of 
the Christian, when he contemplates these colo- 
nies as a medium through which the light of 
immortality and life is dawning on a continent, 
with a population of more than a hundred mil- 
lions of immortal beings. In whatever light, 
therefore, we regard thé enterprize in which 
you have embarked, it appears entitled to an 
honourable rank among those institutions which 
adorn this age of benevolent action; and I am 
fully persuaded that this group of Christian re- 
publics, composed of free people of colour, will 
remain a monument to the honour of American 
piety, and patriotism, and philanthropy, when 
those who first projected, and who now patron- 
ize it, have gone to give in the final account of 
their stewardship. But however interesting I 
regard this plan, or however confident I feel of 
its ultimate triumph, I am constrained to resign 
my connexion with the society. I have now 
passed the limit prescribed as the ordinary pe- 
riod of human life, and therefore desire to spend 
the residue of my days in a situation more re- 
tired, and with a more direct reference to that 
long eternity whieh cannot be far distant. 


Therefore, with a grateful recollection of the 
prompt and cordial co-operation of you, and 
your associates, in the execution of every mea- 
sure which promises to advance the common 
cause, and with fervent wishes for your success 
in its future prosecution, | bid you an affection- 


chargeable with inexcusable ingratitude, did | 
omit on the present occasion to express my ob- 
ligations to many, very many, in this city, and 
in every part of this state and of other states 
which I have visited, for the generous support 
which they have given to our society; they ap- 
pear sensible of the injuries which have been in- 
flicted on the offspring of Ham by our own na- 
tion, and by others; and for the purpose of re- 
pairing these wrongs they have contributed with 
a degree of liberality, honourable to themselves, 
the cause and the country. Without the least 
exaggeration, [ may assert of some, as the Apos- 
tle testified to the honour of the Macedonian 
Church, “that to their power, yea, and beyond 
their power, they were willing to communi- 
cate;” and that through the riches of divine 
grace, we may all meet in that world where 
every “labour of love” will receive its ample 
reward, and “they who sow and they who 
reap shall rejoice together,” is the prayer of 
your friend and fellow labourer in the cause of 
Africa’s redemption. ALex’R Provuprir, 
Cor. Sec’y N. Y. State Col. Society. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—The undersigned, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Colonization Society, having receiv- 
ed and read your affectionate letter, containing 
your resignation as our corresponding secre- 
tary on and after the 10th of May next ensuing, 
beg leave to respond thereto by presenting to 
your notice the considerations which, as they 
respectfully submit, should be influential with 
yourself in inducing you to reconsider your pro- 
jected resignation, and to consent to our unani- 
mous wish by continuing in the service of the 
society and of the colonization cause. 

For nearly six years you have been most in- 
timately associated with us in your official ca- 
pacity, and by your indefatigable exertions, your 
prudent counsels, and successful appeals in be- 
half of our society, our noble and holy cause, 
so long the object of your affections and prayers, 
has been greatly prospered and advanced. 
Your name and character having thus be- 
come identified with colonization in our own 
and other states, the friends and patrons of the 
cause have continued to make you the chosen 
almoner of the bounty, and in your retirement 
from the station you have so long and so use- 
fully filled, they would feel it to be a privation 
not to see you or hear from you as heretofore, 
in the honoured work of Africa’s redemption. 

Notwithstanding the good old age which you 
urge asthe reason for your retirement, it has 
pleased a gracious Providence, thus to prolong 
your days in the midst of *“ labours more abun- 
dant,” and bestow upon you a degree of health 
and strength, at your advanced period of life, 
such as is allotted to few. Your friends may 
record of you as was written of Moses the lead- 
er of the ancient colonization hosts even beyond 
the age of three score years and ten—your 
‘*eye has not become dim, neither is your na- 
tural force abated.” 

Hence you have been enabled to conduct the 
affairs of the Society with strict economy and 
to collect nearly Eighty Thousand Dollars for 
the colonization cause, during the six years of 
your official service. And this too during a sea- 
son of unparallelled commercial distress and 
finanicial embarrassment, by which every de- 
partment of benevolence has been hindered and 
curtailed for lack of pecuniary means. Nor 
can we forget that the period of your labours in 
our service has included that in which our 
cause has suffered the most formidable and 
systematic opposition at home, and the most 
grievous disasters abroad, which have ever oc- 
curred in the history ot Liberia. But still the 
good hand of the Lord has been with you and 
with us, and through your instrumentality, un- 
der the divine blessing, the state of New York 
has during the six years pastcontributed a great- 
er amount of money to the purposes of coloni- 
zation than all the other free states of this en- 
tire confederacy. 

Under these circumstances, we your brethren 
and fellow-labourers in the cause of Africa and 
her children, most affectionately and earnestly 
desire that you may withhold the communica- 
tion of your resignation, at the ensuing annual 
meeting, and that you will continue to sustain, 
as heretofore, the relation of our corresponding 
secretary, while a beneficent Providence shall 
still spare your useful life, and endow you with 
strength as at present, to perform its arduous 
and important duties. 

Should increasing age and infirmity render it 
desirable at any time to provide you addition- 


al assistance in your office, the committee will 


ate farewell; permit me to add that [ must be | office 


out the Union. 


promptly respond to your wishes in this respect. 
But we cannot forbear to repeat our reluctance 
to lose your valuable services to our cause, and 
our ardent wishes that you may still find it to 
comport with your future arrangements to re- 
tain the office you hold, and favour us with 
your labours, your counsels, and your prayers. 
With seatiments of high regard and sincere 
Christian affection, we subscribe ourselves, 
most respectfully, Your friends and brethren, 
Anson G. Puetrps, 
Tuomas De Wirt, 
Davin M. Reese, 
Mosss ALLEN, 
Tuos. C. Doremvs, 
P. Disosway, 
James M. Gootp, 
Executive Committee. 


Ras PUBLICATIONS.—The Works of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. L.L.D., 7 vola,12mo. Memoir of Rev. 
Charles Nesbit, D.D., late President of Carlisle College, by 
Samuel Miller, D.D., 1 vol. 12m0. Memoir of Mrs. Hannah 
Moore, with Notices of her Works, and Sketches of her Co- 
temporaries, by ‘Thomas Taylor, Esq., author of the Life of 
Cowper, &c. I vol. 12mo. A brief History of Lawa, Peti- 
tions, Remonstrances, and Reports, with facts and arguments 
relating to the Christian Sabbath, by Harman Kingsbury, 
1 vol. 12mo. Feed My Lambs, by Daniel Wilson, DD. 
Bishop of Caleutta. Sorrowing Yet Rejoicing. The Extent 
and Efficacy of the Atonement, by Howard Malcolm. 
For sale by WM. S MARTIEN, 
S. E. corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have just published Missionary Records.— 
Northern countries.—In one vol. 18mo. 
Also, the following Tracts: 

Sinners in the hands of an angry God. By the Rev. Pre- 
sident Fdwanis. 
The Sin and Danger of Neglecting the Saviour. 
Gece. eae chief of Sinners. By the Rev. B. Grosve- 


nor, D. D, 
The Federal Character of Adnm, and the Imputation of 
his Sin. By the Rev. Willis Lord. 
_Christ Precious to all True Believers. By President Da- 


vies, 
The Bible a Revelation from God. By Thomas Scott, D. D. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Pub. Agent, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George sts., Philadelphia. 


IBLE CLASS MANUAL.—A System of Theology in 
the Order ofthe Westminster Shorter Catechism, ada 
ed to Bible Classes, by John MeDowell, D.D., Pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 2 vole 12mo. 
Published and for sale by WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
HE PENNINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY, under 
the care of Miss Margaretta F. Langstroth, at Penning- 
ton, Mercer county, New Jersey, will commence its Summer 
Session on Thursday, the 8th of April next. Price of board 
and tuition, in fie common and higher English branches, for 
the Session of twenty-two weeks, $60. Music, French, and 
Needle Work, extra. Bedding and washing. extra. Particu- 
lar attention will be paid to the religious instruction of the 
pupils, For further information, inquire of the Principal, or 
of Joseph Titus, Esq., Titusville ; ioe. Geo. Hale and Dr. 
Absalom Blachly. Pennington; Rev. J. W. Yeomans, T'ren- 
ton, and Rev. P.O. Studdiford, Lambertsville. 
march 13—5t 


HE DEACON’S OFFICFE.—By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
just published and for sale at the Bookstores, of Messrs. 
Hooker and Agnew, North West corner of Chesnut and 
Fifth, Whetham and Son, Chestnut above Sixth, William S. 
Young, 173 Race street, Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 

The following notice is extsacted from the REuiGious 
Monitor: 

We have read the work with attention and interest. It is 
free from sectarianism; purely Presbyterian ; and displays a 
high «<legree of industry and research. Asa _ book of refer- 
ence, it is intrinsically worth ten times the amount charged 
for it, and should be in the hands of Presbyterians generally. 

The divine appointment of the deacon’s office is demon- 
strated ; its nature pointed out; the unscriptural innovation 
and dangerous tendency of substituting trustees in the room 
of deacons exhibited ; the due subordination of deacons to 
the ecclesiastical courts proved; and the whole concluded 
with a few observations respecting the qualifications, choice, 
admisson, and ordination of deacons. While these avowed ob- 
jects of the author are executed with fidelity, there is an in- 
cidental result produced, scarcely less valuable to those who 
have been called in the providence of God to exercise office 
in the church, namely a complete history of the deacon’s 
office, or rather a history of the corruptions, innovations, 
reformations, and defections of the church respecting this 

march 13 
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OMANISM.—Is there any ground to hend the ex- 
tensive and dangerous prevalence of Romanism in the 
United States? A Lecture delivered in the Walnut street 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 27th, 1840. by H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the church. 


Just received and for sale by 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
feb 27 Corner Seventh and George sts., Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Cornelins the Centurion, by 
Dr. Krumacher, author of Elijah the Tishbite. Jacob 
Wrestling with the angel, by the same. Andrew Fuller on 
Backsliding in religion, with an Introduction by John Angel 
James. Christian Love, or the duty of personal effort in re- 
ligion. The Flying Roll, or free grace displayed, by Krum- 
acher. ‘The Women of England, by Sarah Stickney. Wilson 

on the office of Deacons. Just received, and for sale 

HOOKER & AGNEW, 
Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 


HURCH CHANDELIERS.—For sale cheap, two ele- 

gant brass six light astral shade Cuurcn CHanDELiERs, 
made by Cornelius; in good order, and now in use in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Penn Township, Sixth above 
Green street. They will be sold very low. Apply at the 
office of the Presbyterian. march 6—3t 


OUNG LADIES’ HIGH SCHOOL, Franxrorp, PENN 

SYLVANIA.—It is expected to open this school on the 
first of April. The location is pleasant and healthy, about 
six miles from Philadelphia; having a communication 
hour in the day by omnibuses with the city; and also twice 
a day with New York, via Trenton, Princeton, and New 
Brunswick. 

Parents desiring information with rd to the Seminary, 
will please address the Principal, Philadelphia; or Dr. 
Lamb, Frankford, where a circular containing a plan of the 
school, and reference will be sent to them. 
march 6—6t H. BILL, Principal. 


CURED, and instruction given in Elo- 
cution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elucution, under Dr. Comstock, 
give a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
en every Tuesday 
Tickets 25 cents each, for these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Court. Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. 
The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. . 
ik? This Institution is open from the first of September 
till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. All desirous of instruction, either for the cure 
Stammering, Lisping, &c., or for improvement in : 
may learn the conditions of 

ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 

No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 
> Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates 
of cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has 
ebtained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended 
to his Circular, which shall be sentto any one who may wish 
to learn more upon the subject of his Institution. Satisfac- 
tory references will be given in the principal cities throngh- 

jan 9—3m 


~ USQUENMANNA INSIrITUTE.—A Boarding School for 

i Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, 
Pa.—This Seminary was opened under the direction of 
the subscriber on the Ist of October last; and already, in the 
short space of two months, numbers over fifty students. 
‘he mansion purchased for the purpose is prubably not ex- 
celled in the United States, for the beauty of its situation. 
‘The edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and 
was built at a cost of $17,000: it is now expressly fitted up 
for a Boarding School, and combines almost every requisite 
for the accommodation of both pupils and teachers. ‘The 
buildings stand op an elevated spot of ground, two miles 
north west of Columbia, and a short distance from the Penn- 
sylvania Canal and Susquehanna river. 

The communication by stage and railroad between this 
ee Philadelphia, and Baltimore is daily, and a few 

urs’ ride through a fertsle country will find you in either city. 

It is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who are or may be confided to the care of 
the Principal. Connected with the Seminary are ample 
and a gymnasium is fitted up expressly fur the 
amusement and exercise of the pupils. The durmitories are 
airy and convenient, and will be warmed in winter if desi- 
red. in the domestic and general arrangements, special 
eare will be taken of the health of the pupils, and measures 
will be adopted for this end. While the intellect will be 
cultivated, due attention will be paid to the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils; and the object particularly aimed at in 
this Seminary, will be the formation of a good moral character. 

‘The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the Globes, English 
Grammar, Composition, History, (generaland natural ) Book- 
Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, En- 
gineering. Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Prac- 
tical and Ornamental Writing, Exercises in E.locution, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Vocal and Insirumental Music, with the 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish languages. 

‘The Library of the Institute numbers alr over a 1000 
volumes, and nearly $500 have been ex in the pur- 
chase of a Philoeophical apparatus. 

‘The Principal has also taken great pains in selecting a 
splendid Piano anu other insitrumenis for the use of the stu- 
denis in Music. 

Teacners.—E. A. Seiker, Prof. of German Language and 
Literature, ‘Teacher of Natural Philosophy, Drawing and 
Penmanship. J.M. Boggs, A. B., ‘Teacher of Latin and 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Lettres. J. Kloz, Prof. of the 
Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. ‘I. Harman, Tutor, Juvenile 
Department. ‘he German language is taught by a native of 
Prussia, the French by a native of France, and the Spanish 
a gentleman, who, by several years’ residence in Peru, Chili, 
and Ecuador, has made hienself entire master of that tungue. 


The extra charge per session will be. for music, - 1200 
- + = 800 


towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis- 
tinctly marked. Application may be made to the Principal, 
by letter or otherwise, at the Seminary. and references cheer- 


fully given. EDWARD) SIEKER, 
dec 19—3m 
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e students of these three languages have here a rare oppor- “4 
tunity them on Manesca’'s unrivalled plan. 
Terms—The school year will be divided into two sessions 
| of five months each, the first one commencing on the first of : 
: October, the secund on the first of April 
Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures on Natural History, : 
&c. session, in advance, - 00 j 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the 7 
Institute per session, payable in advance. - - - - 1200 
, A regular examination wil! be held at the end of every 
5 session. A record of the standing of each pupil in studies and : 
deportment will be kept, and a cop drvegied to parents or = 
- guardians. The students to be Bt me with their own 


